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T0 GENTLEMEN 4 tng a FOR THE 
UNIVERSITIES, & 
A GRADUATE (B.A.) of Cambridge, who was 
y ler, and high on the Classical Fripos, and pos- 
2A ihe best testimonials. wishes to READ WITH PUPILS 
fae C TeASSICA L AUTHORS AND COMPOSITION, or the 
HATHENA T Se mgoeeret | tothe Combevige! aysiom. —Address 
(post paid), D. Symons’ Library, Brompton 


(post paid), D.D: 

wo VACANCIES are NOW OPEN, in a 

highly respectable ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 

LADIES, 4 the number of Pupils is strictly limited to Six, 

ood | me "plan that of a Private Family, aided by excellent 

The terms are moderate, and a deduction is made in 

i The most satisfactory references can_ be 

offered to the parents of pupils.—Address (pre-paid) 1,2, 3, Mr. 
Turner's Library, Church-street, Hackney. 


ECKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be TWO 
or THREE VACANCIES at the ensuing Quarter,— 
Prospectuses at Messrs. Relfe & Fletcher's, 17, Cornhill; and of 
Messrs. Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, where ‘the fol- 
lowing Works, printed for the use of the School, may also be 








d: ‘The Genius of the French Language, with a Keyto 
tesame - ot Tables to to Contngate, all the French Verbs;’ and 
‘A Tat Table 








7\ERMAN CON VERSATION.—A Youne 
Lapy, educated on the Continent, speaking the Hano- 
verian German with the parity, of a native, wishes to devote a 
few hours in the morning to CONVERSE AND READ WITH 
LADIES who may wish to keep up their knowledge of that 
age. Her Lessons would be given through the medium. of 
ang ch or English, as might be preferred.— Address (post 
L. Ma Bossange, Barthes, & Lowell's, Foreign Booksellers, 
M Great | arlborough-street. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 
—A GRADUATE, and AUTHOR, ofa UNIVERSITY in 
SAXONY, offers to TEACH his NATIVE TONGUE by an easy 
eclectic method, adapted to individual Ay and capacity, and 
highly recommended by the certificates of the Vice Chancellor 
and heads of an English University. Having resided in all parts 
of Germany, he professes to teach what is there considered 
elegant German, free from any provincial idiom. Schools at- 
tended. Many years’ experience in Tuition.—Address to D. F., 
i, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square. 
LON DON. 


RT-UNION OF 
This Society was established in 1836, for the purpose of 
affording to persons of moderate income the opportunity of gra- 
tifying a love of Art, by means of a small Annual Subscription. 
Th he Art-Union is composed of Annual Subscribers of one 
guinea and upwards. The funds, after payment of necessary 
expenses, are divided into sums of various amounts, for the pur- 
ebase of Pictures, Sculpture, Drawings, Enamels, or Medal os 
first setting aside a sum for the Res'one of Engraving an a 
proved picture. Ever. ge pod as one chanee by lot for the 
sums appropriated as above, and one i of ng, 
fer each gu guinea subscri 
icture selected as the prize of 2001. in ie lot allotment 
The be Tired d Huntsman,’ by C. Landseer, pan. A Y R.A.) is aon 
° 











ARTS AND LITERATURE, 
- ° . 
R. JOHN BURTON, Auctioneer, 69, Bold 
street, Liverpool, vespectiaily intimates that his exten- 
sive Rooms are now open for the reception of Works of Art in 
Painting, Sculpture, Engraving, and those objects of interest to 
fhe Antiquary and Virtuoso, in which skill or Mor LITERAR otees 
hes of the Arts has been exercised, and for L 
PROPERT Y of whatever a Fg intended for S 
verpool, owing to the wealth, the — and the | iiberality of 
her. merchants, being acknowledged one of the first marts in the 
empire for the. disposal of Property of the descriptions above 
named, Mr. J. B. begs to call the attention of Executors, Dealers, 
and others. to the matter of this advertisement, most respect- 
fully soliciting their support, and assuring them that it will ever 
be his pleasure, as his duty, to discharge with promptitude the 
business committed to his trust. 
References will gladly be given to Parties requiring them. 
69, Bold-street, Liverpool, 1841. 








Sales by Auction. 
R. CAFE begs to inform the public he has re- 


ceived yostrections from the Executrix and Executor of 
the late NA IGORS. -, to DISPOSE OF, on rt 27, 
23, er a = valuable and’ well-selected LIBR +a 
, A. advertisement of which will shortly Any 


CAPITAL MODERN PICTURES AND DRAWINGS, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James's-square, on SATUR DAY, March 27th, at 
One precisely, 
HE VALUABLE and CHOICE COLLEC- 
TION of PICTURES and DRAWINGS by MODERN 
ENGLISH ARTISTS, of AN AMATEUR; comprising 
Three Works of Sir David Wilkie’ s, R.A.—Me- 
dora, and Two others, by Etty, R.A.—Sardanapalus Wounded, 
the admired work of Maclise, I "A.—Several beautiful Specimens 
= oe hd late George Chambers, and of the following celebrated 
rtis' 





Loutherbours Ward Pyne g. Lance 

Stothard Hunt Crome tan eon 

vee, R.A. Holland Allen 

pm povice Hancock i ‘Cowper 
Edmonstone Webster Cr 





Lew ick. 
The greater number ror which — beer painted ter as present 
or. 
May be viewed three days; wrevedine, and Catalogues had. 


TWO MAGNIFICENT WORKS OF GAINSBOROUGH'S, 
The Property of a Man or Fasnion. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at thele Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on SA DAY, March 27th, 
of LANDSCAPES, by GAINS- 
BOROUGH, in his very finest time and nn which 
were painted for the Prince of Wales, by whom they were pre- 
sented to Mrs. Fitzherbert: the one representing a Market Cart 
with figures descending a hill, ina richly-wooded landsca 
the companion, a grand and romantic Landscape, with as ep- 
herd keeping sheep in a valley, surrounde: moun- 
tainous scenery. These superb works are in the finest state. 








_—, - rome by H.C. Shenton, Esq. for th 


Ties SUBSCRIPTION LISTS FOR tea WILL CLOSE ON 
WEDNESDAY THE 3ist INSTANT. 
Prospectuses, ihe ae information, may be obtained at the 
Society's Office, 72, Great Russell-street (corner of Bloomsbury- 
square), London; an the Cotiocter, Mr. T. Brittain, 17, 


Southampton- wi OD WIN, Bat. 
x Moe ea. FBS. FSA. Hon. Secs. 
(By aia iY Sr E. XONES: aor to the Committee. 


T° the GOVERNORS of the ST. GEORGE’S 
and ST. JAMES’S DISPENSARY. 
My Lords, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—The office of APOTHE- 
CARY in the above Institution having been declared VACANT, 
I beg to offer oy as a Candidate. I was educated at St. 
and have had the honour to receive testi- 
ualifications for the Office, from Robert 
Keate, Esq., Senior Medical Officer and Sergeant Surgeon to the 
Wet Sir Benjamin rodie, Bart., and other distinguished 
ledical Gentlemen connected with that ge gal | I = 
‘amily 





George's Hospita 
4 as to my 


Iso a Member of the Apothecaries’ Company, and m 
oe resided in the Parish of St. George more than a 
years. Should I be suecessful, my most anxious endeavour 
will be, by assiduity and attention, to merit yours aqyecbetion, 
benefit the Institution, and relieve the afflicted poo: 

i remain, with great ‘tame your obedient ry 
10, hogs Grosvenor-plac AMES CLARKE. 
* The Election i is fixed for the 8th of April. 


‘0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—MEDI- 





i CAL APPRENTICESHIP. —=Netwithetending the much 
higher qualifications that have n required of Medical Stu- 
dents of late years at their different examinations, there has 


been little equivalent alteration made in the routine of Medical 
Apprenticeship. The Pupil, under the present arrangement, is 
generally required to perform services, almost menial, for his 
master during a period of from three to five years. Few "medical 
men in x: practice, taking one or two apprentices only, can 
afford to devote much time to their education. A Surgeon, 
prnctising in one of the most healthy sea-ports in the -— 
order to obviate the above evils, is about to complete nge- 
ments for receiving into his house five or six Medical Pupils, to 
whose egecation e will devote a considerable portion of time 
daily, and a Sept a different plan of treatment, and a more liberal 
course of study than is usuall rsued. The Advertiser will 
snare a thorough knowledge of the business department of the 
itp t the same time he will make it his duty to instruct 
Pupil by daily lectures, classes, and private readings, in all 
w ey will have the use 
Sy ‘Liber a wail stocked Chemical Labepatery, and a g 
een ot P Di 3 ae it he sdvertions we will 
establish a ispensary expressly for his Pupils. 

of their time will be expe! ded 0 on their instruction, and no cor 
Vices will be required of to which are not conducive to this 
end. They can be bound or not, and will be Pad liberty to pro- 
ay pte the Bespitel as soon moderates either th anced. ‘orms, 

rst Instance, especially erate, either in periodical pa: 
c The io Severtion: will be 

uller 








ments, cr in one sum as a pees 
happy ra forward a printed ctus, contetniy rti- 

z, 0 any who will favour h him with their address. Direct 
toS. Z.,Gale, Baker & Warde, Druggists, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 





SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street. on MONDAY, March 22, and followin; days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 


BOOKS, in various Gopariments: os iterators comprising 
n ae extensive Collection of MO NOVELS a 

ANCES. ES, mela ding the Duplicates as a yee *erReU. 

amon; which are the most Popular Pro- 

ductions of Ainsworth, Ainslie Benim, ird, Bulwer, Coaesten, 
Chorley. ialt, G Gleig. Godsin. Grattan, Hook, 
Irving, errold, Latham Lister, Macfarlane, 
Marry vat, Miller, Borer, Ritchie, Scott.’ Willis; Ladies Blessing- 
ton, Bulwer, Bur. acre, Morgan, Stepney; Mrs. Bray, Ha 
ay Ay Wrottone’s Miss Burney Edgeworth, Landon, 
Martineau, Mitford, Porter, , &e. —Various Numbers 
of recent eer &e. &e, 


RSDAY, March 

A MISCELLA ANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS, in Quires and_ Boards ; lncinding a PORTION of the 
8’ rock “of the late Mr. JOHN MACRONE: consisting of Fopalar 
and Standard Works, comprising the Remainders of Cooke's 
History of Party, 3 vols.—Murray’s Summer in the P can, 

2 vols.—Guizot's Lectures on Civilization—Weld's Statistical 
Survey of Roscommon, &c.—Copies of the New Sporting M .~ 
zine— “7 squeral Atlas, coloured—Modern Novels and 

nees, 

™“On FRIDAY, March 26, and on following days (Sunday 


ted), 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS; 
lachadies the LIBRARY of ROBERT HILLS, Esqa., semeved 








urlow Park Cottage, Norwood: among which are— 
Montfaucon, Antiquitée. Expli oie et Supplement — IN Fovio, 
es Monumens de la Monarchie Francoise, 20 vols.—Lodge's 





Portraits, 4 vols.—Stephani Thesaurus, 39 Parts—Cartes’ His. | 
tory of England, 3 vols.—Forster's British Gallery —Ligntfoot’ . 
Works, 2 vols. atageke: s Works, 3 vols.—Clarke's Rae 2 
vols.—Mede's Works—Heory's Exposition, 5 vols.— passe. 
Examiner, from the commencement to 1810— Pinkerton's oF 
and Travels, 17 vols.—Clarke’s Iravels. 6 vols.— Brewster st 
burgh Encyclopedia, 20 vols —Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 3 ~ 4 
—Don Quixotte, 4 vols.—(Euvres de Moliére, 6 vols.—Théatre de 


P. Corneille, 8 vols,—Tillemont, Histoire Ecclesiastique, 16 vols. | 


—Watts’s Works, by Burder, 6 vols.—Anp 1N Octavo, Lumper, 


Historia Patrum ‘et Scriptores Ecclesiastici, 13 vols.—Oratores | 


Greci, Reiske, 12 vols.—Auctores C lassici cura Homer, 15 
vols.—Artistotelis Opera, 5 vols.—Saurin’s Sermons and Dis- 
courses, 23 vols.—Robert Hall’s Works, 6 
Works, 8 vols.—Swift’s Works, b 
Johnson's English Poets, 73 vols.—Spectator,. Tatler, and Guar- 
dian, 14 vols.—Beckman's History of Inventions, 4 vols.—Han- 
sard’s persumentene ibbon's Te 36 vols.—Hume and Smollett’s 

England, 13 vols.— Rome, 12 vols.—Hooke's Roman 
History, 6 vols. —Byr =, s Works, 8 vols.—Hope on Architecture, 

2 vols.—Southey's "Works of Cowper, 15 vols.—Wordsworth's 
Poetical Works, 6 vols.—D'Israeli’s Curiosities, 6 vols.—Book of 
Gems, 2 vols., ie. &e. 

"May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 

*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property; and large 
or small Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed o 
by Public Competition, 


6 vols.—Robertson's 


Hawkesworth, 22 vols.— | 


f | RICHD. HEATH 





TESTMINSTER REVIEW. - om Apv ERTI3E- 
MENTS and Bitts for ‘the forthcomin g Number, must 
be sent on or before the 24th in 
H. Hoope tT, is Pall Mall East. 


TO ARTISTS AND OTHERS. 
MILLER, of 33, Rathbone-place, begs to 


e submit to the Profession ~ entirely new mode of hold- 
ing the Palette, introduced by Mr. Weld Taylor. It is held in 
the same manner as the one in general use, but the thumb hole 
is dispensed with, obviating the misery of oil and colour ranning 
through upon the hand. It is a Chinese invention, and, no 
doubt, will entirely supersede the old plan. To be had of T. 
Miller, 33, Rathbone-place ; also every material for drawing and 
painting. 


an > , 
LECTRO-METALLURGY.—Apparatus and 
Materials for conducting on a large or small scale the 
Electrotype in all its branches, Electro-Gilding, Plating, Platin- 
izing, &c., described in Smee’s ‘ Elements of Electro- Metallurgy,” 
published by Palmer, Newgate-street, and Longman & (o. Pater- 
noster-row, London, are manufactured and sold by E. PALMER, 
Philosophical Instrument-maker and Optician, 103, Newgate- 
street, London. 


Just published, gratis, the Second Part of A SELI 


NATALOGUE of SUPERIOR SE COND- 




















HAND BOOKS, being a Second Portion of the Extensive 
Collection - Z DOWI G, Bookseller, 82, Newgate-street. 
Priced at an extrem mely che ap rate. Also, DOWDING’S CHEAP 
NEW BOOK Cc NT ALOGUE; comprising Select and Valuable 
Works, which large purchases of remaining Copies have enabled 
him exclusively to offer very considerably under the original 
prices. 

«* Both oth Catalogues | sent gratis to any part of the Kingdom. 

W 7 AREROOMS for STOVES and FENDERS. 

—l. H. PARKINSON solicits from the Public generally 
an inspection of his extensive Stock of Register and other Stoves, 
Fenders of the most tasteful design, Fire-irons, Kitchen-Ranges, 
Smoke-Jacks, Ovens, Hot Plates, *&c. &c. Also a ve ry large 
assortment of town-made Tea-Urns, Tea-Kettles on swing 
stands, Papier-Maché Trays and Waiters, silver pattern Dish- 
Covers, including every article required for the Kitchen, either 
in Copper, Iron, or Block-tin.—79, Oxford-street, exactly oppo- 
site pe Tanthege. 

N.B.—R. H. P. wishing to make room for New Patterns, has 
some ae Register Stoves and Fenders to offer at a very 
considerable reduction in price. 

OUNTY FIRE OFFICE,and PROVIDENT 

LIFE OFFICE, Established 1806.—Capital, a Million 
sterling ond apa 3. 

Fregitenj—= Zoe Right Hon, EARL GREY. 
Trustees and Directors. 








His Grace the Duke of Rutland. | Sir R. D. King. Bart. 
The Marquis of Northampton G. E. Welby, Esq. M.1 
The ht Hon. Lo George! Fvvme, 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Northwick. J. E. 


Sir W. E. where’ oy 
Sir John Osborn 
Sir Frederick A ’ Roe Bart 
The COUNTY is the only Fire Office which has constantly 
made returns to its Members, and for a long series of years. 
These returns have vane’ from 10 to 25 per cent.,and have 
enpounted to upwards of 100,000/, 
In the Life Olfice, mol os the whole of the profits are divided 
ong the parties insured. Their effect may be judged of from 
a Policy taken out by His late M jesty on his own life for 3,000/., 
which adele increased to 3,96: 
yt of Th ay nae Offices having broken up within 
a few years, and about fifty new ones having been projected 
within the last two or three year it may be necessary to ob- 
serve, that all the substantial advantages promised by such new 
ices have been long realized under the plans and management 
of the Provident Life Office. 
J. A. BEAUMONT, Secretary, 


SERN OLLIE AN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET Directors. 
John Allcard, Eig. Charles Hensley, Esq. 
Richard Low Beck, Esq. qogere Hoare, ‘sq. 
mund C. Buxton, Esq. John Laurence, Esq. 

William Clay, Esq. 'M.P. ye Jos. Lescher, Esq. 

James Dawson, Esq. Francis ahawpert Fea. 

Thomas Fowler, Esq. pL Pease, q. ME 

Francis Fox, Esq John Taylor, ts “y 

Thomas H. “ial, Esq. ohn Travers, Esq. 

ienj. Hawes, jun. Esq. M.P.| George Vaughan, Es 

The Directors hereby give notice to Members wheee Pre- 
miums fall due on the sth of April next, that the same must be 
paid within thirty days from that date. 

The premiums are payable yearly, half-yearly or quarterly, 
on the 5th of Jonuary, 5 5th of April, 5th of July, and oth of Oc- 
tober, either of whic several ays constitutes the commence- 
ment of the year to Members. Versons, therefore, desirous of 
entering the Society, as Members, on ‘the Sth a April next, 
should appear at the Office on or before that day 
Examples of the abatement of Forty per cent. alrea dy allowed on 

Memb hers’ Po! ticjes of Free Years’ standing. 


. Ei 
| Harber Necnnsent, Esq. F.A.S. 











coc 





nu 
| Sum lpn re ~ 4 Premium! Reduc- |would assure, 











| Date of . rm tion of at the in- 
es | Assurance. | Age Ba 1,! a “ ewe d Premium) creased age 
rs yee 6th year.jof the part 
‘| 5 years. th ye be ——. 
| TR35. | "2 |f 8d.) feed. Ex sd. 
| Sth Jan, | 26 | 1000 | 22 10 10) 13 10 6 04 
Sth April | 30 | 1000 | 2417 €) 141k 6 r 19 ( 
Hs ay } 4 1009 | 32 4 2) 19 6 6 1217 8 
| | 1000 | 35 7 ‘| 2146 o| 
‘Sth Jan. | a | 1000 | 63_ 5 1(! 3719 625 6 dl 330 








Upon the =ecal investigation of the affairs of the Society, on 
| the termination of the sixth year, as required by the deed of 
settlement, it is ascertained that the same rate of abatement of 

‘ORTY per cent. as in the past year, may be made for the year 
ending the 4th April, 1342, ona such abatement will be ma nde ace 
cording he cata from which this abatement is deduced, 
fully jus ify the expectation, that after the payment of five an- 
nua ol premiums, x. equal rate of abatement will be made to 
| every M f the Society, throughout the continuance of 

the surance 
A reduced ‘Table of Rates for Accarances not claiming 
FIELD, Superinten 
Princes-street, Bank, 12th March, 1841, 


rofit. 
nt, 
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TO HEIRS PRESUMPTIVE, OR PARTIES EXPECTANT OF 
REVERSIONS. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY, 


in addition to its ordinary business of Assuring Lives, 
granting Annuities, and of providing for the c ontinge ney of future 
pe ges ak undertakes a branch of Assurance which is entirely 
. viz.—that of assuring against the contingency of a future 
Cid = Children who might become Heirs. 
ayment of an Annual Premium for a deter 
enmere of years, the Society will assure to a present Hei 
versioner, a 
the Estate or the Reversion being defeated by the birth of a 


Child. 
No. 12, Chatham-place. JOHN CAZENOV E, 


In 8vo. price 1s. 
RACTS for the TIMES. By Members of the 
U niversity, of Oxford. No. 90. Contents:—Remarks on 
certain Passages in the Thirty-nine Articles 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Ww ‘aterloo-place ; 
Parker, Oxford. 


ninate 
r ite- 





Secretary. 





and 


Also, just published, 
No. 89, On the Mysticism attributed to the Early 


Fathers of the Church. Price 2s. 


Just published, pr 
HE EDUCAT ZON of the TOWER CLASSES: 
a nes with N 
HENRY PARR }IAMILTON, M.A. F.R.S 

Rector ot Wath, and late Fel as of Trinity College, ¢ on 
London: J. G. F. & J. Rivington. athe 

2 ust published, in 8vo. price 5s. in boards, 
IVE "SERA IONS, on the PARABLE of the 
RICH MAN and L: AZ ARUS, preached before the U pizer- 
sity of Cambridge, in January, ia4l: To which is added, A Pro- 
osed Plan for the Introduction of a Systematic Study of ‘theo: 

















ogy in the Unive pity, 7 ag ents designed for the Church, 
after taking their B.A 
y the ‘ad, eM ES HILDYARD, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Watelice-slace: and 
Deightons, and Stevenson, Cambridge. 


In 2 very handsome volumes, imperial 8vo. price 2/. 10s. bound 
oth and lettered, a 

PERATIONS. CARRIED ON AT THE 

PYRAMIDS - IZEH IN 1837; with an Account of a 

Voyage into Upper Eg 
By C on SONEL HOWARD VYSE. 

Illustrated by numerous Plates from Sketches taken on the 
spot, and. by Plans and Sections executed from actual Ad- 
measurement by J. S. Perring, Civil Engineer. 

James Fras: oT, 215, we street. 








8vo 
‘(HE CHOEPHORE: of. “ESCHYLUS . a new 


edition of the Text, with weap Critical, Explanatory, and 


Philologic al, designed for the Use of Students in the x niversities. 


y the Rev. T. WILLIAMSON PEIL E, 
Head Makeer of Repton School; and late Feliow of Trinity 
College, ¢ Cambridge, 


tel ublished, 8vo. 12. 
PEILE'S AGAMEMNON OF JESCHYLUS. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





2 Immediately, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE 00 - Fin t Tf: 
A NOVEL 
On the 25th instant, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
FRANCE, INCE = 1830. 


By THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. 
Author of * A Visit to St. Petersburg.’ 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh ; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


(COMPLET ION of MAXWELL’'S LIFE of 
THE DUKE ~ WELLINGTON.—On the 31st inst. will 
be published, the TWELFTH and CONCLUDING PART of 
this LIFE of his GRAC ME whe en the Entire Work will be ready 
in 3 volumes, handsomely bound, in demy 8vo. price 3/. 89. ; or 
in poral — proof impressions of the plates on India paper, 
Price 5/. 2° 
N.B. Subscribers are respectfully requested to complete their 
Sets at their earliest convenience, to avoid sy ian that 
may arise from some of the Parts being out of 
London: A. H, Baily & Co. 83, Corahill; and at all Ci irculating 
Libraries. 

















the press, in a small pocket volume, 
He "S PICURE’S ALMANAC; 
» Diary of Good Living. Containing a choice and ori- 
ginal oa eipt ora valuable pint wer, e avery day in the eet 
» RESULT OF . EXPERIENCE, 
applicable to the enjoyment at he e | pot things mit life con- 
sistently with the views of those who study genteel economy. 
oodon: How & Parsons, 152 ner 
di the Bist of March, the First Par 
LLUS T R ATIONS of SHAKESPEARE 3 
Landscape and Historical—Landscape and Architectural. 
Designed by G. . SARGENT; and engraved in the line man- 
ner on ste el. 
he work will be published in Sixteen Monthly Parts, each 
consietae five Plates, ae Half-a-crown ; aime paper, proofs, 
rospectuses, with Specimens of the ngravings, 
be had of all Booksellers. ‘ isaac 
London: How & Parsons, 1: 32, Fleet-street. 


~ Lately published, in | vol. S8vo. price 10s. 6d. in HIP. o ~ 
RIMITIVE C HRISTIAN. WORSHIP; 

the Evidence of Holy Scripture and the Church. con- 

cerning the Invocation of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed 


Virgin Mary. 
By J. ENDELL TYLER, FE 
Rector of St. Giles in the Fields, and tate Pi llow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's C hurehyard 


Lately published, in 8vo. price 10s, 6¢. boards, a 5th Volume vl 
AROCHIAL SERMONS for the Winer 


Quarter; being the Weeks between Advent Sunday 


and Lent. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, B.D. 
Vicar, of St. Mary the Virgin. Oxford ; and Fellow of Oriel Coll. 
}. F. & J. Rivington, St. Paul's ¢ hareby. ard, and Waterloo- 
place sj _ J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
Also New Editions of Vols. I. to IV. each 10s. ¢d. 


aren publi shed, in boy mo, puce is. 6¢. cloth, and lettered, 
eee e 2nd edition of 
TRUE GOSPE LS of ST. MATTHEW and ST. 
MARK paraphrased and put into question and 
on a new plan, intended for the ( fe of Pare nts and Teachers. 
eink ad, by permission, to the late Lord Bish ie ah loyne. 
By the Rev. JOHN ROGERSON COTTER, A. 
Rector of Innishannon, and formerly Chaplain to > Female 
phan House, Dublin, 
Rivingtons, St. ve *s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
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REVIEWS 


Selection from Unpublished Papers of the 
Right Reverend William Warburton, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Glocester. By the Rev. 
Francis Kilvert, M.A. Nichols & Son. 

Hap these Remains been published half a cen- 
tury ago, controversialists would have scented 
the battle from afar, and the whole armoury of 
antiquarian weapons would have been forthwith 
furbished up, repaired, and prepared for imme- 
jiate use. Warburton was a controversialist by 
nature; he realized the Irish definition of an 
even-tempered man—“ He was born in a passion 
and continued in it all his life’; the mirror of 
his mind was so constituted, that the reflection 
of every object in it assumed a paradoxical re- 
form, and he, unconscious of such distortion, 
insisted that every body without hesitation should 
recognize the resemblance. 

Education strengthened his original cast of 
thought; in early life he was a poeneng. attorney 
at Newark. Love of study seduced him from 
the law; he sought learning for its own sake, 
and as he had no guide or instructor, he tra- 
yelled far beyond the beaten path of the schools, 
supported by a spirit of self-reliance which 
vorked its way through difficulties and per- 
jlexities without doubt or hesitation. This course 
of study deprived hiin of that training and dis- 
cipline of the mind which are among the most 
beneficial results of a university education ; it 
increased the self-sufficiency and dogmatism of 
his character, and inspired a contempt for autho- 
rity which passed the bounds of independent 
thought. Still, he could boast that his edifice of 
learning was his own from the foundation stone; 
and though the building was not in the purest 
order of architecture, it had the conformity and 
consistency belonging to every work produced 
by a single mind. 

The Bishop of Llandaff was one of the first 
vho in our days ventured to express his respect 
fr Bishop Warburton, without incurring the 
suspicion of being a Warburtonian. Dr. Cople- 
stone bore frank and honest testimony to the 
strong sense, extensive learning, and fearless 
candour of the great controversialist ; but there 
we still many who fear to confess the eminence 
of his talents, lest they should be suspected of 
participation in his sentiments. 

It is a curious speculation, and not an unpro- 
fable one, to inquire into the causes of a bighop 
being such a bugbear to the Church, not only in 
his own day but in ours. The cause has been 
already intimated: every expression of thought 
that emanated from Warburton’s mind was so 
deeply stamped with his character, that the coin, 
vherever it circulated, was at once known by 
the mint-mark. His favourite die was sarcasm; 
tid hence he issued to the world a set of me- 
tillic satires, so portable and easy of transmis- 
ion, that they passed with surprising rapidity 
from hand to he through the entire kingdom. 
This union of currency and severity made every 
‘weasm tell; his adversaries had nv chance of 
‘caping unscathed ; the prey might get off with 
lfe from such a hunter, but— 

The rankling arrow quiver'd in its side. 
A more provoking characteristic of Warburton 
vas his utter disregard of remonstrance. If an 
‘ppeal was made against any of his phrases or 
‘pressions as unnecessarily offensive, he was 
‘ure to repeat it with new aggravations. An 
‘ample of this peculiarity may amuse our 
waders. In one of his letters,—and with him 
letters were a kind of general epistles or half- 
published pamphlets, designed to travel round 
Wo narrow poe pan oA used the following sen- 
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tence, which in sentiment and expression is so 
truly Warburtonian, that no one could for an 
instant have doubted of its origin :-— 

“The Church, like the ark of Noah, is worth 
saving ; not for the sake of the unclean beasts and 
vermin that almost filled it, and probably made most 
noise and clamour in it, but for the little corner of 
rationality, that was as much distressed by the stink 
within as the tempest without.” 

This coarse but strong image was “too handy” 
not to get into immediate circulation ; in fact, it 
passed from one end of the land to the other with 
the rapidity of some new and convenient coin, 
which supplies an old defect in the circulating 
medium. A friend complained that the Church 
was injured by the comparison, and here is 
Warburton’s reply :— 

“You mention Noah’s ark. I have forgot what I 
really said about it. But I suppose I compared it 
to the Church, as many a grave divine has done 
before me. The rabbins make the giant Gog or 
Magog cotemporary with Noah, and converted by 
his preaching, so that he was disposed to take the 
benefit of the ark. But here lay the distress, it by 
no means suited his dimensions. Therefore, as he 
could not enter it, he contented himself to ride upon 
it astride. And though you must suppose that in 
that stormy weather he was more than half boots 
over, he kept his seat, and dismounted safely when 
the ark landed on Mount Ararat. Image now to 
yourself this illustrious cavalier mounted on his 
hackney, and see if it does not bring before you the 
Church, bestrid by some lumpish minister of state, 
who turns and winds it at his pleasure. The only 
difference is, that Gog believed the preacher of 
righteousness and religion.” 

This passion for sareasm was Warburton’s 
besetting sin. When he preached the Propaga- 
tion Sermon in the city of London, he introduced 
into his discourse a beautifully worded prayer 
for the divine blessing on each of the civic autho- 
rities. At the dinner given the same evening 
at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the Common Council 
for the notice taken of them, adding that they 
had never been publicly prayed for before. “I 
prayed for them,” replied Warburton, * because 
there is not a body in the empire more in want 
of the prayers of the Church.” At a later period 
of the evening, the Lord Mayor apologized for 
the absence of custard, stating that it was now 
deemed vulgar; “ Aye,’’ said Warburton, “reli- 
gion and custard, I suppose, went out of fashion 
together.”” He was not asked to preach in the 
city again. 

A curious example of his sarcastic spirit occurs 
in the volume before us. 
that the theologians of the two universities did 
not take the field in defence of Christianity when 
Bolingbroke’s works appeared; and after dwell- 
ing on the importance of such an opportunity 
to the literary heroes of Oxford and Cambridge, 
he continues— 

“ But half of them are hunting after old Hebrew 
roots, and the other half after more substantial diet. 
The polemic bands, so famed of old, lie at present, 
like Bays’s army at Brentford, somewhere incognito, 
A famous German philosopher lately discovered the 
art of preserving annual insects for a great number 
of years, by wrapping them up in gums and varnish, 
Who knows but some provident prelate, in his great 
care for the church, has, in this long time of peace, 
been laying up these useless gentlemen in pickle, to 
be brought out fresh against some great day of action. 
The day is now approaching: and I fancy if one 
could be admitted to their retreat, where I suppose 
they may lie piled up in order, like billets in a wood- 
hole, we should see them, though yet in their aurelia 
state, begin to wag their tails, and discover signs of 
their returning vigour. But if this be only my fancy, 


and we have none of those bodies in reserve, we are | 


in a very bad way, unless the country militia prove 
better than they used to be.” 
His own attack on Bolingbroke appeared soon 





afterwards. It appears that he meditated also 
an exposure of Hume’s History of the Stuarts, 
which he characterizes with great force. 

“Hume has wrote a History of James and 
Charles I. It seems to be intended as an apology 
for the House of Stewart, and no unartful one. He 
is an atheistical Jacobite, a monster as rare with ys 
as a hippogriff. He does not want judgment in the 
selection of his facts, nor ease nor sprightliness in 
telling them; but without one new discovery, and 
not one old embarrassment cleared up. He seems 
to have studied the quarrel, but is not much versed 
in particulars. In a word, he is often sensible, gene- 
rally specious, and almost always superficial.” 

Warburton’s sentiments respecting War are 
very creditable to his character, but the mode 
in which he expresses them is not very likely to 
win converts. There probably never was an 
appeal in behalf of peace made in a more warlike 
spirit than the following :— 

“ Within this period we have been rejoicing for 
the capture of French ships of war, and lamenting 
for the fate of Braddock. I always suffer in these 
desolations that ravage the flourishing works of God, 
as the poet calls them, whoever is the object of this 
madness, whether my countrymen or their enemies ; 
who, in the language of another poet, thus load 
Death's quiver with a crime. 1 may not speak very 
intelligibly while I speak in the language of poetry ; 
but, in plain English, I look upon war as the blackest 
mischief ever breathed from Hell upgn the fair face 
of the creation. But the system, it seems, is changed ; 
and it is the balance of America we are to fight for. 
In good time. While the quarrel was in Europe it 
was for religion; in America it is professed to be for 
trade. I like this plain dealing. We know now 
what we are about. It is not now for the surplice or 
the cloak,—a very trifling quarrel; but for deer- 
skins and beaver-skins, in which we are told our all 
is at stake. So that the Church, which always made 
one in bustling times, is likely to make but a slight 


| figure in this quarrel, especially if it be kept in Ame- 


He was inlignant | 





rica. I do not know what the Government will want 
of us, except our missionaries, which I apprehend will 
not much thin the sacred militia; nor, by that they 
have done hitherto, much advance the public cause.” 

Warburton was an advocate whom few would 
have chosen. Rawlinson's paltry animosity was, 
we suspect, much less pi to the Society of 
Antiquaries than Warburton’s defence :— 

“Have you read Dr. Rawlinson’s will? While 
the Society of Antiquaries was in his favour, he left 
it 5/. a-year,on condition not to increase the number 
of their members ; afterwards they fell into disgrace, 
he then revoked everything he had given them, esta- 
blishes professors at Oxford, but directs they shall 
not be members of the Society of Antiquaries. In 
short, a strange uncharitable spirit runs through all 
his donations against this poor society ; which 51. a- 
year, it seems, could induce to make no more mem- 
bers. I think it uncharitable in every sense, as the 
Society is an hospital for blockheads, and the objects 
so numerous. But this great man was at perpetual 
war with book-worms, both literal and metaphysical. 
It was his family disease to be fond of books, which 
he valued, you see by his will, not as they were good, 
but as they were MSS. or printed on silk and vellum; 
which, to secure from the enemy, it was his custom 
to cover and intrench in Russia leather. This humour 
went so far at last, that, well knowing worms would 
not fail to attack him as well as his books, he orders 
himself, too, to be finally bound up in Russia 
leather.....” 

Again, the Whig Bishop observes of the 
Whigs— 

“ Take my word for it, the old leaven will continue 
in Oxford till Whiggism not only regains its power 
but its principles, which it first lost before it lost its 
power, and which till it regains, it will deserve no 
power.” 

Not less characteristic is his contrast between 
the Cambridge sermon, eulogizing the reigning 
monarch, and the Jacobitism of the sister Uni- 
versity :— 

“ Have you seen the Dean of Bristol's, the quan- 
dam Clerk of the Closet’s sermon at St. Margaret's ? 
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He has fairly canonized our gracious Sovereign by 
the name of George the Good: but what might be 
whispered in the royal closet, sounds but ill from the 
sacred chair. It is not so at Oxford ; they, like the 
ancient Pagans, are for deifying only their dead kings. 
One Horne, of Magdalen, has preached at St. Mary’s 
the last 30th of January sermon, in which he defends 
the old parallel in favour of Charles the First. This 
Horn-work, raised against all attacks upon that sacred 
character, may truly be called a Bull-work. He 
tells his audience I am worse than his murderers, for 
saying ‘he risked his Crown with great complaisancy 
of conscience in support of Episcopacy.’ But what 
then? The authors of the Revolution are worse 
still; for he calls the doctrine of resistance to Govern- 
ment a diabolic doctrine. And if ever there was re- 
sistance to Government, it was when a few people 
called over the Prince of Orange to turn out King 
and Parliament, and the army on Hounslow heath. 
But the surprising part of the affair is, that Brown, 
the Vice-Chancellor, should give his imprimatur to 
all this insult on the present Constitution.” 

Warburton's peculiarities are very strikingly 
illustrated in his Thoughts on Various Subjects, 
now for the first time published. The following 
is an example of what he would have done him- 
self,—sharpened insult by sarcasm :— 

When Caligula made his horse a consul, I make 
no question but in his jollity he added to the insult, 
by telling his courtiers that he only imitated the ex- 





ample of the best times of the republic, when they 
took their consuls from the plough.” 

Thete is some truth and more bitterness in 
the following maxim :— 

“In your commerce with the great, if you would | 
have it to turn to your advantage, you should endea- | 
vour, if the person be of great abilities, to make him 
satisfied with you; if he be of none, to make him 
satisfied with himself.” 

The next observation which we quote is not 
inapplicable to modern times. 


* Lord Clarendon lived in an age of great geniuses; | 


and it is remarkable that in drawing the various cha- | 
racters of them he generally observes that they were 
small-sized, or inconveniently shaped. That was an 
age of little great men; this is an age of great little 
men.” 

The excuse given for not speaking frequently 
in the House of Lords is perfectly Warburtonian. 

 March22,1770.—The Duke of Cumberland came 
up to us as we were sitting in a knot upon our bench, 
and talking of what was then passing. He said, 
* My Lords, it is observed that you always keep si- 
lence, and except you (addressing himself to me), I 
never heard any of the Bishops speak.’ ‘Sir,’ said 
I, ‘ whenever I hear religion or the bench insulted, 
your Royal Highness shall hear me speak in their 
vindication.” ‘Aye; but why will not your Lord- 
ships speak on other occasions?’ ‘Sir,’ replied I, 
* haranguing in this assembly is a trade like other 
trades, and generally the Bishops come to this bench 
so far advanced in years as to be too old to learn. 
Besides, sir,’ said I,‘ we have been long accustomed 
to severe reason and exact method; so that we 
should be as much at a loss to talk nonsense as some 
others, more habituated, to talk sense.’ ” 

The portion of this work in which general 
readers will probably feel most interest, is the 
correspondence between Warburton and Sterne. 
As the editor has not noticed the circumstances 
which led to their intercourse, we shall state 
them briefly. A report was circulated that 
Sterne intended to introduce Warburton into 
Tristram Shandy, as the tutor of Tristram; the 
Bishop wrote to Sterne’s publisher on the subject, 
and Sterne, to whom the letter was communi- 
cated, immediately denied his having ever con- 
templated such a project. Warburton, we sus- 
pect, was not so indifferent to attack, as he 
affected to be in a letter to Dr. Attwell. 

“T have been the subject of abuse on both sides, 
But I am (not grown, but made by nature and con- 
firmed by innocence) callous; and amidst a long 
course of infinite abuse from secret and open enemies, 
for well-intended services in my profession, (in which 
not one injurious fact ever laid to my charge was 
true, nor one bad argument ever imputed to me has 





been proved,) I thank God, I never lost a night's wishes for your former obscurity, which your 


sleep. If Mr. Allen cannot say this of his callosity, 
as he can of his innocence, why, then, in this thing 
alone I am his superior. In a letter I lately received 
from the Attorney, he tells me ‘ in all my reading, I 
have never met with anything to parallel with the 
present times.’ I said that, except the insults on a 
good King, and the unlimited rage of libels and 
slanders, which are indeed unparalleled, I thought 
the same wicked order of things was preserved that 
had been set a-going ever since the world began: the 
same boundless ambition, the same low avarice and 
corruption, and the same black spirit of revenge, in 
the great ; and the same madness in persisting for 
ever to be the dupes of faction and party, in the 
people.....” 

In the correspondence that ensued, Warburton 
remonstrated with unusual gentleness against 
some of Sterne’s writings. Certainly a milder 
tone of censure could scarcely have been used, 
than is contained in the passage we quote :— 

** You have it in your power to make that which 
is an amusement to yourself and others useful to 
both: at least you should, above all things, beware of its 
becoming hurtful to either, by any violations of de- 
cency and good manners: but I have already taken 
such repeated liberties of advising you on that head, 
that to say more would be needless, or perhaps 
unacceptable.” 

Sterne seems to have taken the rebuke in good 
part, for he writes,— 

“Be assured, my Lord, that willingly and know- 


| ingly I will give no offence to any mortal by any 


thing which I think can look like the least violation 
either of decency or good manners, and yet, with 
all the caution of a heart void of offence or intention 
of giving it, I may find it very hard, in writing such 
a book as Tristram Shandy, to mutilate every thing 
in it down to the prudish humour of every particu- 
lar. I will, however,do my best—though laugh, my 
Lord, I will, and as loud as I can too.” 


But Sterne’s “laugh” sometimes exposed him 
to danger : he was accused of having written two 
odes, to which scurrility and indecency gave a 
temporary celebrity. Warburton alluded to the 
subject in terms which showed that he had some 
suspicion of Sterne having at least had a share 
in these discreditable productions. The reply 
was an indignant disclaimer, and contained the 
following passage :— 

“These strokes in the dark, with the many kicks, 
cuffs, and bastinadoes I openly get on all sides of me, 
are beginning to make me sick of this foolish humour 
of mine, of sallying forth into this wide and wicked 
world to redress wrongs, &c. of which I shall repent 
as sorely as ever Sancho Panza did of his in follow- 
ing his evil genius of a Don Quixote through thick 
and thin; but as the poor fellow apologised for it, so 
must I: * it was my ill-fortune and my errantry, and 
that’s all that can be said on’t.? Otherwise, I wish 
from my heart I had never set pen to paper, but 
continued hid in the quiet obscurity in which I had 
so long lived ; I was quiet, for I was below envy and 
yet above want; and indeed so very far above it, 
that the idea of it never once entered my head in 
writing ; and as I am now 200/. a-year further from 
the danger of it than I was then, I think it never 
will; for I declare I have all I wish or want in this 
world, being in my calculation of money, all out, as 
rich as my friend Garrick, whose goodness of heart 
and honest cowardice in keeping so far out of the 
way of temptation, Inevertheless esteem and admire.” 

We shall quote so much of Warburton’s closing 
letter on the subject as has been preserved :— 

“ Rev. Sir,—I have the favour of yourobliging Letter 
of the 19th. It gives me real pleasure(and I could not 
but trouble you with these two or three lines to tell you 
so) that you are resolved to do justice to your genius, 
and to borrow no aids to support it, but what are 
of the party of honour, virtue, and religion. You 
say you will continue to laugh aloud. In good time. 
But one who was no more than even a man of spirit 
would choose to laugh in good company; where 
priests and virgins may be present.... Do not expect 
your friends to pity you for the trash and ribaldry 
scribbled against you ; they will be apter to congra- 
tulate you upon it, Notwithstanding all your 


chagrin excites, yet a wise man cannot but 
the sunshine before the shade: indeed he Would ng 
wish to dwell in the malignant heat of the dog.da: 
not for the teasing and momentary annoyance of; 
numberless tribes of insects abroad at that time, by 
for the more fatal aspect of the superior bodies, | 
would recommend a maxim to you which Bj 
Sherlock formerly told me Dr. Bentley recommeniej 
to him, that a man was never writ out of the 
tion he had once fairly won, but by himself” 

We have made no extracts from the lettey 
which allude to the Divine Legation of M, 
or the Treatise on the Alliance between Chur 
and State, because they would scarcely be inte. 
ligible to the great mass of readers without, 
more copious analysis of these works than 
consistent with our limits. The topics also 
which we should have to treat are rife with cop. 
troversy ; it is more than probable that we shoul 
rekindle fires which now slumber below the 
ashes. There is another controversy to which 
we may make an allusion, for what we have ty 
say is creditable to all parties. It is generally 
known that in his Essay on Grace, Warburton 
made a bitter attack on what he considered the 
extravagance of the first Methodists. Wesky 
replied with creditable temper and moderation, 
There the dispute ended; but Warburton ever 
after seized every opportunity of bearing testi. 
mony to the honesty and sincerity of the founder 
of Methodism. On the other hand, when War. 
burton died, Wesley made the following entry 
in his journal: “I let Warburton alone; heis 
gone from us,—as I trust and sincerely hope, to 
his everlasting repose in Abraham’s bosom.” 

It is painful to say one word in censure of 
volume which has afforded us so much pleasure; 
but Warburton’s mantle has not fallen on his 
editor. His notes, which fortunately are few, 
evince a spirit far less catholic than that of the 
great advocate of toleration: but as a pupil of 
Warburton’s said on a somewhat similar occa- 
sion, “ Perhaps the statue of the giant strikes us 
the more forcibly from the dwarfishness of the 
exhibitor.” 








The T’Hakoorine ; a Tale of Maandoo, By Captain 
James Abbott. Madden & Co. 
Tue impression which we gather from this volumes, 
that Capt. Abbott is a sensible and intelligent man, 
who has turned his residence amid picturesque 
scenes and interesting antiquities to good account; 
and had he confined himself to prose, might have 
made such traditionary tales, as the one he here 
weaves into verse, figure pleasantly in such volumes 
as we think he could produce. The following de- 
scription of the ruined Moslem capital of Malwa, the 
scene of his tale, will convince the reader that he 
has an eye to observe, and a hand to sketch, what is 
striking in the natural and moral aspects of the 
objects around him. , 
“This fortified capital, of which the circuit ex- 
ceeded five-and-thirty miles, comprised the entire 
summit of a table-mountain, about seventeen hundred 
feet in height, disjoined from the neighbouring Vind- 
heeia range by a deep ravine. Never, perhaps, was 
a capital city found in so strange and unpromising 
a situation. The barren wastes of the Vindheeia 
mountains, broken by frightful precipices, and rough 
ened by disjoined masses of rock ; affording, indeed, 
soil sufficient for the growth of jungles and wilder- 
nesses of high grass; but denying all promise to the 
labours of the plough, and affording no passage to 
wheeled carriages. Below, at the perpendicular 
depth of twelve hundred feet, was the fertile valley 
of the Narbudda; and at the distance of sixteen 
miles, the old Hindoo capital, Mahéswa, favoured 
alike by nature, and by commerce, as much as 
doo appeared unsuited to the one, and neglected by 
the other. But the age was that of acted romance, 
when safety was the first and most urgent considera- 
tion; when nobles and kings built their palaces, - 
eyries, upon the steep rock, and loved to — 
themselves with those natural difficulties and artific 
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gat of a despotic monarch is necessarily the resort of 
gl] the nobility and wealth of the kingdom ; and thus 
the tiger, the bear, and eagle, once the sole occu- 
pants of the Vindheeia crags, were suddenly dis- 
from the throne of Maandoo, by the splendour 
of a royal court. When Bauz Bahadoor, last sove- 
“on of Malwa, was driven from his throne by the 
ams of the Emperor Akbar—this unnatural stimulus 
yas removed, and the city was forsaken almost as 
npidly as it had arisen from the crags—and the wild 
beast and wilder Bhiel, the ancient lords of the 
mountain hold, resumed their reign over a spot, 
strewn with the ashes of the great, and cumbered 
with their palaces and towers. * * On approaching 
Maandoo, from NAlcha, (the country residence of 
the nobles of Malwa) the road, which descends ‘into 
the ravine severing the mountain from the Vind- 
heeia chain, is lined on either side, throughout its 
extent of eight miles, by ruins of palaces, mosques, 
and tombs, which stand in desolate beauty upon the 
forsaken mountain side. This road passes the brink 
of one of the most frightful chasms I have ever 
beheld, into which a small stream from a neighbour- 
ing pool hurls its waters. * * On following the road 
farther, we descend through a vista of ruined palaces, 
temples, and tombs, to the bottom of a ravine, and 
find ourselves confronted by the mountain citadel, 
with its triple line of castellated ramparts; over 
which, in place of plume and lance and banner, the 
pul and burgut are waving their glossy foliage, 
and the wild reed is shooting its fragile stem. We 
pass the moat by a causeway of masonry. We tread 
the gateway, no longer closed against a foe. We 
dimb the steep paved mountain road, once beaten 
by the hoofs of war-steeds, and thronged with the 
traffic of a kingdom : now trod but by the wild beast 
of the forest, and thronged but by memories of other 
years, The wood waves dense above us, and a sea 
of jungle spreads beneath. But we have reached the 
third and highest line of battlements, and we now 
pause in front of its triple archway of the lightest 
gothic, to contemplate a relic, shattered indeed by 
time and the elements, but adorned by nature with 
some of her choicest hues. Within we found a young 
forest, apparently untrod by man, excepting in one 
solitary path, walled on either side to the height of 
twelve feet by grass and reeds, above which, the green 
wood waves. ‘This was once the Sudda Bazar, or 
high market place of Maandoo; at present, the 
human foot scarcely maintains a narrow path against 
the power of vegetable life. The very houses and 
shops that rose on either hand are now heaps of dust, 
serving but to elevate the jungle which waves above. 
We wander on through the forest—too dense to 
admit of any view of objects beyond our touch. 
Suddenly, without warning, we stand in the presence 
of the chief musjid or mosque, and the tomb of Hos- 
hungh Shaub, the founder of Maandoo. The trans- 
ition is startling ; for these buildings, although in- 
jured by the lapse of centuries, are on this face un- 
shattered, and apparently in better condition than 
many of the temples and tombs of still populous 
cities; and it seems most strange to find such monu- 
ments of human grandeur and power in a spot which 
had taught us to forget the very existence of man.” 
The following note gives a clear and intelligible 
account of the tradition itself, which, expanded by 
surplusage, and wrought into obscurity, forms the 
Poem ; and as the Caliph Omar said of all the books 
vhich he destroyed, with reference to the Koran,— 
Vhatever the latter contains which may be found in 
the former is useless, and whatever else worthless. 
“According to the existing traditions, with which 
every Hindoo peasant is familiar, Bauz Bahadoor, 
the last king of Malwa, a young and gallant prince, 
passionately fond of music, was one day hunting in a 
forest bordering the right bank of the Narbudda : he 
had outridden all his retinue, (a very common occur- 
rence when a king takes the field,) and was eagerly 
pursuing the leopard and wild deer, when his ear was 
attracted by the most exquisite flood of melody, from 
aneighbouring glade. He followed the sound, and 
‘on reached a spot where, seated beneath a Burgut 
(Banian) tree, a young maiden was singing to the 
woods, and to the wild deer and birds which had 
thronged thither, from far and near, to listen to her 
voce, He was dazzled by her beauty, and enchanted 
by her unrivalled vocal powers.—Ler conversation 
Hveted his love. He strove to win her heart and 
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hand. The first was speedily his, but the splendid 
lot to which he wooed her could not tempt her to 
dishonour the sacred race from which she had sprung. 
She replied to all his overtures, ‘when the Narbudda 
shall fiow through Maandoo I will be your bride, but 
not till then.’ Bauz Bahadoor was an absolute mon- 
arch, and wanted not a thousand precedents for using 
force where persuasion had failed. But his was 
genuine love, that reverenced its beautiful object. 
He preferred rather to do violence to nature, and to 
triumph over the elements, than to wrong the pure 
virtue of the being upon whom depended his happi- 
ness. Maandoo is elevated by precipices, at least 
one thousand two hundred feet above the stream of 
the Narbudda; he determined that it should obey 
the voice of love and climb this mountain height. 
He assembled for this purpose the whole strength of 
his kingdom, and, axe in hand, himself led the way 
to the river, confident in the power of the principle 
which inspired him. The river god beheld his ap- 
proach with dismay. He had often risen in his might 
and swept away the nations who founded their petty 
cities upon his shores, but he dreaded to try his 
strength against the majesty of love. He rose before 
the astonished people, in the form of a giant, whose 
forehead was lost in the skies. * Desist,’ lie cried, 
‘from your rash attempt, but receive the well merited 
reward of your love. Repair to Maandoo, to a spot 
which overlooks our flood; search there for our sacred 
tamarisk, and dig wherever it is found. Beneath it 
thou shalt come to a pure spring, which being tribu- 
tary to us is part of our divinity. hither bear thy 
bride, to live, as she has often sworn to live, on the 
borders of her natal river.’ The king cbeyed; he 
found the tamarisk ; he dug the fountain ; he built 
near it a palace, and constructed a fine aqueduct to 
lead the waters of the fountain to the baths of the 
palace. He erected also an elegant kiosk, or summer- 
house, on a neighbouring height, whence his bride 
might gaze down upon the home of her childhood 
and the river of her love. Again, he sought the 
maiden, and no longer in vain. 
spirit world had been summoned by the might of a 
love so pure and ardent,-and heaven itself had sanc- 
tioned the alliance. Roope Muttie became the bride 
of Bauz Bahadoor, and queen of Maandoo. The 
palace, though much injured, is yet standing; 
fountain is unharmed by the lapse of years, but the 
aqueduct is in ruins, and the kiosk has suffered con- 
siderably. Enough remains to attest the truth of the 
main points of this tradition, viz., that the maiden 
had vowed to be the monarch’s bride only when the 
Narbudda should be found in Maandoo, and that the 
wit of the monarch was as keen as his love in dis- 
covering the means of reconciling her inclination 
with her vow. As to the river god, he is said to have 
appeared to the Mahomedans as Quajer Khizzr ; to 
the Hindoos, as the spirit of the Narbudda. 
say that he appeared only in a dream; and this is 
probably the tale with which the monarch cheated 
his young and beauteous mistress.” 

A well-tuned ear and a fatal facility of versifica- 
tion have seduced Capt. Abbott into song on the pre- 
sent occasion; and in his determination to be Oriental 
in manner and tone, he has so involved and mystified 
his style and narrative, that we recommend his 
readers to begin, at any rate, with the above note— 
which is the key-note. We have promised a spe- 
cimen, however, and will give a very favourable one, 
which will prove that the author's friends need not 
dislike his music, though we, as we have said, would 
rather hear him tell his tale in prose. 

Song. 
Return thee, return thee, fair thing, that art flown 
From all, save the visions of slumber, alone; 
I have wooed thee, have sought thee, amid the low sighs 
Of the night-breeze, that wearies my dim, sleepless eyes. 
I see thee not, waking, and yet cannot fice 
To meet thee in slumber, for thinking of thee. 
Oh! long, long I've watch’d, like the watchers for morn; 
Young bride of my fancy, when wilt thou return? 
There's a hush on the night-breeze, the Peepul is still, 
The bright star of love burns her torch on the hill; 
“Tis thine own charmed hour, ’tis thine own fairy reign, 
Young hope of my being, delude not again. 
But return in thy beauty, all bright as thou art, 
Young promise of bliss to a desolate heart. 
Lone well-spring, whose margin the desert-bird knows, 
And the breeze that revives where its calm current flows. 
I have nought to allure thy free wing from afar, 
All quench’d is the glow of my bright natal star, 
All troubled the fountain, where, mirror’d, did rest 
That fair star reposing, serene, on its breast. 


Yet I've dream'd of a spirit, all gentle, as be 

My thoughts and my hopes and heart's promise of thee; 
Ling’ring round the drear ruin, delighted to prove 

A lone, rever’d Echo of sweetness and love. 

I will chain thee, fair truant, with fetters, like those 
Which the Bulbul doth forge for his own faithful rose ; 
The fervor of passion, wrought bright from its mine, 
And the music spring, gushing at summons of thine. 
Then return in thy beauty, all bright as thou art, 

Young promise of bliss to a desolate heart ; 

Lone well-spring, whose margin the desert bird knows, 
And the breeze that revives, where its calm current flows. 
There be dim retrospections of childhood and home, 
There be warm, sunny visions of joy, yet to come; 
There's a winged thing, bath’d in their crystalline sea, 
‘Tis unmatch’'d in its beauty—I know it for thee. 

*Tis a lone thought unmurmur’d, a lone echo, caught 

In the still pause of passion, the calm trance of thought; 
A quick pulse may scare it, a warm hope affray, 

And its coy wing of fragrance a breath fright away. 





The Book without a Name. By Sir T. Charles 
and Lady Morgan. 
(Second Notice.) 
Amoncest the number of popular fallacies against 
which Sir Charles Morgan makes head in his 
portion of these volumes—less in the spirit, 
however, of a truculent foe who is combating 
a@ l'outrance, than in that of a tilter, breaking a 
lance merely for his own amusement—is the 
ancient prejudice which invests the midnight hour 
with a character of peculiar malignity over all 
its three-and-twenty brethren. The writer shows 
in an amusing paper, half jest half earnest, 
that the change in the forms and arrangements 
of life has exorcised the evil spirits that made 
that point of time their period of rendezvous ; 
and that “twelve o’clock at night” is no longer 
the “very witching time” in modern cities. 
Murder and rapine, and the more solemn and 
awful spirits than even those who have made 
the mysterious personages of the romancer’s 
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machinery for so many ages, Sir Charles shows 
to be mere anachronisms now, if they are 


| introduced at midnight—the very sound of 


whose bell wasanciently their summons, as surely 
as the cock-crow was their signal of dispersion. 
This paper is followed by another from the same 
pen, in which the writer puts himself at direct 
fence of that white lie, “Not at Home,” by 
arguments—some of which our readers may 
probably be glad to have ready for objectors— 
few of them, we dare say, escaping the necessity 
(or what seems to them such) of resorting to 
that convenient subterfuge on certain occasions : 

“It was the boast (says Sir Charles) of the great 
Lord Chatham, that the poorest man’s cabin is by the 
constitution of England protected from violation; and, 
that ‘though the winds of heaven may penetrate it, 
the rain may enter it, yet the king cannot.’ But the 
right of the subject would be of little use to him, if 
this blessed sanctuary which even the ‘ Dis equa 
potestas’ must respect, should be penetrable to every 
common-place bore, who has the hardihood to make 
his unseasonable attacks upon it. The inquisitorial ‘Is 
your master at home ? would then have the effect of 
astar-chamber process, and break down all the barriers 
of liberty and property. A badger will bite the nose 
of any animal that thrusts the unwelcome protuber- 
ance into its hole; a snail will retreat to the innermost 
whirl of its shell from intrusion ; and an oyster, the 
dullest of animated beings, has the privilege of closing 
its valves against external annoyance, and being ‘not 
at home’ to the sea-gulls. Nature has exerted its 
utmost skill upon this point of the animal economy ; 
and the beautiful pendulous nest, that ingenious 
contrivance for denying the unwelcome visit of the 
snake to its retiring inhabitants, is but one among a 
thousand means provided for discharging the function 
of the ‘not at home’ of the human species. The 
right, then, being indefeasible, the fiction by which 
it is guarded is perfectly honest, and stands upon 
the same ground as the most approved fictions of 
law. The pretended moral obligation to refuse its 
protection is not, therefore, more reasonable, than 
that which should compel the criminal to plead 





guilty, and be hanged in maintenance of his character 
| for veracity.” ‘ 
“ The usages of modern society have given @ vast 
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increase of utility and importance to this para-bore, 
this innocuous conductor of the fulmen of the street- 
door knocker. In the old times, when none but the 
select few sought admission to the interior of the 
mansion, no visits were common but such as were 
perfectly acceptable. A man would as soon have 
thought of turning from the door a tenant on rent 
day, as giving a general order of exclusion, unless 
when the physician was the sole exception. But, in 
these days, ‘not at home’ is a very necessary con- 
venance interposed between the visitor and visitee, in 
those numerous calls of mere etiquette, which, while 
they are perfectly essential to the maintenance of 
social order, and civilized society, are insufferable 
taxes on time and patience. In order to reap a few 
dinners, it is necessary to sow an infinity of visiting 


cards; and if the bearers were always received in | 


propria persond, a bachelor would run considerable 








Zquo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres ; 


and, like his friend the doctor, he stops to ask no 
question, but walks up steirs at once, even to ‘my 
lady's chamber.’ With a fellow of this peremptory 
character, there is but one point of good manners to 
he observed: which is to be always ready to receive 
him with a good grace, neither weakly dreading his 
visit when he does not come, nor treating it when he 
does, as a thing unexpected and unusual. Receive 
him with the firmness of a Stoic, the cheerfulness of 
an Epicurean, and the respect due to the power, in 
whose name he intrudes; for he was never known to 
retire from a bad reception, nor to remit his claims, 
to tears, struggles, or supplications ; and as for * not 
at home,’ and leaving his card, show me the porter 
who would dare to propose it.” 

A graver and more earnest extract from a 


. | pape > 7 , ? avi “ . 
risk of being starved, for want of leisure to overtake | P@P¢T by Lady Morgan, having the “ Hotel de 


his invitations, and qualify for their repetition. 


What between visits of introduction, visits after | 


balls, friendly visits for jogging the memory, and 
‘visites de digestion, a diner-out might spend his 
whole life in the vocative case, were it not for the 
paper currency, in which he is permitted to discharge 
these honourable debts. 


| 


But the matter would be | 


still worse with the ladies, who are forced to carry | 


on a diplomatic exchange of visits, with a punctilious 
list of some six or eight hundred particular friends, 
not one of whom would acknowledge them at an 
assembly, or exchange a salute through the carriage 
window, if the annual visit at the commencement of 
the season had not been duly paid. Like the ser- 
vice ofa writ, the putting in of a refreshing card 
(and lucky it is that this suffices) is an essential pre- 
liminary to bringing the parties to a hearing. With- 


out this protocol, there is no, re-establishing the ac- | 


customed relations between the high contracting | 
allies of the last season ; two square inches of paste- | 


board, more or less, make all the difference between 
the most intimate friendship and the cut direct. In 


Carnavalet” for its subject, and forming a 
chapter of an unpublished work, will have a 
pleasant effect in the light setting of these frolic 
passages by Sir Charles: though the latter, as we 
have hinted before, are perhaps not quite so 
playful and harmless as they seem :— 

*“ The hotels of the Birons, the De Villars,-the De 
Maines, and a hundred others, attract no foreign 
visitants, revive no associations. Few know, fewer 
care, what site they occupy, what quarter they de- 
nominate. Still, among the stupendous fabrics of 
St. Antoine, St. Avoie, and the Marais, there is one, 
to which the pilgrim steps of literary enthusiasm turn 
with the same devotional curiosity, as conducts the 
pious votary of other and holier shrines. The Hotel 
de Carnavalet is still sought for by every represen- 
tative of the intellectuality and education of Europe, 
in their indispensable pilgrimage to the metropolis 
of European civilization. ‘ L’appartement de ma 
fille,’ *UVappartement du petit bon,’ seem rather recol- 


| lections than discoveries ; and the topography of the 


a case so weighty as this, nothing is more unpardon- | 


able than that carelessness and inattention to good 
breeding, with which an éfourdie will sometimes 


suffer herself to be at home when she should not. | 
Every one who possesses a knowledge of the art of | 


living in decent society will take care not only to 
guard against such an error herself, but also to hire 
servants whose instinctive tact has been sufficiently 
refined by long and habitual exercise, to enable 
them, without specific orders, to determine when 
their mistress is or is not at home. The want of 
this talent in domestics leads to a dreadful abuse. 
When a blockhead of a porter has not the skill to 
distinguish between the bullion of his employer's 
drawing-room and the paper currency, when, after 
examining his man from head to foot, he knows no 
more how to class him, than a naturalist how to 
place the Ornithorhynchus, he coolly replies to the 
customary interrogatory of ‘Is your lady at home ” 
with £ Ill see, sir; and away he trots to decline the 
visitor’s name and appearance, and take orders, 
according as these happen to be in the vocative or 
the ablative. This is perfectly abominable! Much 
better is it to give a bold * No,’ at once, at the risk 
of dismissing the bearer of an offer of marriage, or a 
rich brother from the East Indies; for how, after 
this, can a negative answer be taken in any other 
light than that of a personal affront? Gullibility 
itself would not credit the statement; and the most 
egregious vanity must sink under the unpleasant 
truth it developes. Besides, how gauche it is to leave 
a gentleman waiting in the hall while this errand is 
doing, and permitting him to hear the loud whisper 
of ‘Oh! no, by no means, ¢o him,’ followed by the 
loud shutting of the drawing-room door. There are 
few houses in London large enough to admit of this 
manceuvre being decently performed.” 

One exception only Sir Charles admits from 
the operation of this formula of evasion on fitting 
occasions :— 

“There is, however, one exception to this rule; 
there is one personage who has a prescriptive right 
to admission at’all hours, and who never takes a 
denial. But this gentleman is universally admitted 
to be so great a bore, that no one in his senses would 
think of imitating him. He'll knock at any door he 
pleases, whether it be in Grosvenor Square or St. 
Giles’s— 





entire mansion, like that of the home of our youth, 
is familiar to its visitants; who, whether they come 
from the banks of the Thames or the Tiber, from 
the Rhine or the Dnieper, are animated by the same 
interests, and led by the same associations. The 
charm, the spell, which hovers over this hotel, is, 
simply, that something more than a century back it 
was the residence of a charming woman—a woman, 
however, who made no claims on posterity, and never 
dreamed of fume; for she was not like the De 
Mottevilles, the Montpensiers, the Mazarins, the 
Contis and the D’Orleans, the heroine of her own 
memoirs. She was not a poetess, like the Des Hou- 
ligres—a romance writer, like Mademoiselle Scudery 
—a novelist, like Madame Lafayette—a professed 
wit, like Madame Cornuel—nor the president of a 
coterie, like the lady of the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
She was not a stateswoman nor a churchwoman, nor 
an author; and yet she has survived, in the memory 
of posterity, those female notabilities of her time, 
who were all these, and much more than these; and 
the modest mansion consecrated by her residence is 
sought after, and examined with a fond and lingering 
feeling, which time seems rather to increase than to 
obliterate. This woman was Marie de Rabutin, 
Dame de Chantal, and Marchioness de Sevigné— 
high-sounding titles, now signifying nothing, save as 
they intimate the existence of one whose happy 
nature and superior organization placed her in the 
fore-ground of female excellence. * * 

“With all its architectural ‘magnificence, this 
building would have sunk into oblivion, with the 
other great and noble hotels of its neighbourhood ; 
but that about the year 1651 it became the resi- 
dence of the young and widowed lady, who, dating 
from it her private and familiar letters to her chil- 
dren and her friends, gave to its walls an interest 
never to be destroyed, so long as a fragment of the 
apartments in which those singular and attractive 
compositions were produced, still remain to stimu- 
late curiosity, and to awaken imagination. In the 
distribution, names, and fixtures of the apartments, 
nothing is changed since the time of Madame de 
Sevigné. Anentrance on the left wing (approaching 


it from the court) leads to the stairs, every step of 
which she has marked with a recollection expressed 
with the grace and nature which, coming more from 
the heart than the head, form a style that never 
grows old. The stairs terminate in an ante-cham- 





ber, which opens into Madame de Sevignéy om 
suite. The salon, or reception-room, is spac: 
and light. Here, from youth to age, during half , 
century of the most brilliant epoch of refined society 
the pleasantry, the conciliating spirit, the intelleetaa) 
naiveté, much more than the genius or rank of it 
immortal mistress, drew around her all that Fran 
boasted of worth or wit. ‘ Mon cvin de Seu, from 
which she so often dates her charming dom 
chronicles, is a spacious hearth at the head a 
the room, ornamented with a handsome chimney. 
piece, with chenets, or dogs, on which the great Conde 
might have rested his feet, and La Rochefoucay)j 
reposed his gouty legs. Close to the chimney of ths 
apartment, a little door opens into her cabinet 4 
travaille, which was also her dressing-room, It com. 
municated with her sleeping apartment, and with ; 
room for her two maids, Helen and Marie, whon 
she has rendered personages as historical as herself 
The windows of the salon command a view of the 
residence of Ninon de !’Enclos (so long the object of 
her maternal solicitude, and of her son’s bewitch. 
ment), and of the Maison de Mansard, the architect, 
to whom her own residence owed so much of jij 
beauty, and to whom she often alludes in her letters, 
Beyond these, a glimpse of the towers of the Bastile 
might once have been caught, where her cousin, 
Bussi Rabutin, was incarcerated for the utterance of 
bons mots, which the king thought were injurious to 
“two great ladies of the court,’ and a sufficient pre. 
text for depriving a subject of his liberty, when the 
only law of libel was a king’s disapprobation! 0; 
this indiscretion, the gallant Comte de Rabutin lived 
and died the victim. To the left of the entrance 
lies ‘l’appartement de ma fille,’ a small but pretty 
suite, occupied by a Mademoiselle de Sevigné during 
her girlish days, when she was the ornament of the 
court of Louis, in its most brilliant epoch, and the 
‘ subject of much verse’ by La Fontaine, Benserade, 
and others of the most eminent writers in France, 
Here she studied the philosophy which she professed 
through life, as the disciple and daughter of ‘ sm 
pere Descartes,’ a pursuit for which she was frequently 
rallied by her more agreeable and enjouée mother, 
Here, too, she lodged, in after times, as the Con- 
tesse de Grignan, when, leaving the grandeur of her 
remote and dignified government in Provence, she 
returned to bless, by her presence, the doating 
mother, to whom she owes the immortality of her 
beauty and talents. The ‘two steps, which make 
the subject of one of Madame de Sevigné’s prettiest 
passages, are still identified as leading to that apart- 
ment ; and it is impossible to visit the spot without 
recalling the scenes described as having passed in it, 
in so many of those delightful epistles which founded 
the art of familiar letter-writing in France. * * 
“On the rez de chaussée of the same wing are the 
apartments of the gay, the brilliant, the gallant 
Marquis de Sevigné, where so many of those humor- 
ous scenes passed between the witty mother and her 
witty son, which she has given with such laughable 
effect. On the opposite wing, a suite of small apart- 
ments are pointed out, as the residence of ‘le petit 
bon,’ to whom so many allusions are made in the 
letters of his niece. L’Abbé de Coulange had pre 
sided over her liberal and (for the age) extraordinary 
education, and he had endowed her with his property 
during his own life. She repaid him with more than 
filial tenderness, and he passed a happy old age under 
her roof, and died in her arms. The courtyard, 
spacious and well-paved, is not without many a re 
collection of scenes, traced by that pen which dra- 
matized all it touched. It has recently furnished the 
subject of an amusing picture to an ingenious French 
artist. Once the site of fashionable bustle, ‘by many 
a wit and many a hero trod,’ it now only echoes to 
the footsteps of the studious and scientific pupils of 
the schools and Bureaux des Ponts et Chaussées, who 
occupy the ground-floor. The apartments of the 
immortal mistress herself are now the residence of the 
learned and accomplished inspector-general, Baron 
de Prony, to whose taste and literary feeling the high 
preservation of the Hotel de Carnavalet is mainly 
attributable, and to whom the author of this slight 
sketch stands gratefully indebted for the opportunity 
afforded her of dropping one additional tear, and 
lighting one taper more, at the shrine of the idol of 
her early fancy, ‘La Dame pes Rocuers.” 
We are not sure that we have yet done with 
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these pleasant volumes, ‘but there are so many 
demands on our columns at the present moment 
that we must conclude for the present. 





The Moneyed Man, or the Lesson of a Life. 

By Horace Smith, Esq. 3 vols. Colburn. | 
Waite reading the first volume, we were con- | 
yinced that ‘The Moneyed Man’ was Mr. 
Horace Smith’s best novel. And so it would 
have been, had not a third volume, according to 
destructive usage, followed the second. The 

tched up shreds of odd learning and anti- 
quarianism, which were made to stand for cha- 
racters in ‘ Brambletye House’ and ‘ Zillah,’— 
the melo-dramatic dialogue of ‘Jane Lomax’ 
and other domestic tales, are here laid aside, and 
the Horace of ‘The Rejected Addresses’ stands 
on his own ground of shrewd observation and | 
pleasant reminiscence. His scene is the City of | 
London, as it was in 1790; and a fair perspec- 
tive of banking-houses, clerks, civic dignitaries, 
and west-end men of fashion discloses itself, 
touched by a hand familiar with the details and 
the colours of its subject. More than one notice 
of customs and scenes now obsolete is packed 
into a note, which might have figured to good 
advantage in the body of the tale. The follow- 
ing vignette-passages, for instance :— 

“Thebowling-club at Islington Spa consisted chiefly 
of the leading members of the medical profession, 
although others were gradually admitted. Their post- 
prandial meetings were restricted to the summer 
months, and the earliness of the prevalent dinner hour 
allowed them to assemble at six o'clock, when, after 
pursuing their pastime till dusk, they took their tea in 
an alcove of the bowling green, and separated before 
it was dark. At the period in question, several of 
the professional members retained their gold-headed 
canes, nor were pig-tailed wigs and cocked-hats alto- 
gether discontinued.” 

Here, too, is a picture of the merchant's house 
as it was. We doubt if we have any better 
mansion in modern London :— 

“As these old abodes of the civic aristocracy, | 
since the westward migration of their former pro- 
prietors, are now rapidly disappearing, it may not | 
be uninteresting to give a brief description of the 
house in question, to the court-yard of which the 
great gates of a double Porte Cochére gave entrance 
from a narrow street. Without any claims to archi- 
tectural beauty, the plain brick edifice had, never- 
theless, an air of grandeur from its extent, its solidity, 
and its all-defying seclusion, even in the heart of 
the city; for, when the great gates were closed, it 
was completely isolated, and might almost have 
stood a siege. The principal portal opened upon a 
hall sixty or seventy feet lofg, terminating in a 
large glass door, through which might be seen the 
lofty trees of the garden beyond. From the middle 
of the hall you ascended the principal stairs, ter- 
minating on the first floor in a spacious picture- 
gallery, ornamented at the time in question by 
paintings of the Flemish masters, and communi- 
cating with a suite of numerous and handsome 
moms. The garden, which might be termed ex- 
tensive, considering its situation, was bounded by an 
elevated terrace, ascended by a flight of stone steps, 
and shaded by a row of venerable lime-trees. At 
one end of the terrace stood a handsome summer- 
house, paved with coloured marble; and beneath 
this, having an entrance door from the garden below, 
was a grotto, studded all over with shells, and 
decorated with two stone Cupids perched on the 
edge of a shell-shaped basin, from the centre of 
which a mimic jet d'eau threw up a slender column 
of water. This may read like the description of a 
most cockneyfied Rus in urbe; but its real beauty, 
vhen glowing with the freshness of spring, and the 
surprise of being ushered into such a green, spacious, 
and quiet seclusion from the noise and bustle of the 
Surtounding city, effectually lifted it out of any 
‘mmon-place or vulgar associations. Alas! for 

deserted mansions of the civic magnates! After 
a interval of many years, this well-remembered 
spot was lately visited by the writer. Eheu! quan- 
fm mutatus! The northern Porte-cochere was 








| turally traced. 


enclosed and converted into a counting-house ; the | / The Chronicle of William de Rishanger of the 


principal entrance was blocked up; the grand stair- 


case had been pulled down to make space for new | 


rooms; the whole building was parcelled out into 
counting-houses and small apartments ; the beauti- 
ful lime-trees had disappeared; the terrace and 
garden were covered with warehouses and outbuild- 
ings; the bustle of clerks and porters, and the 
creaking of cranes, were substituted for the stilly 
hum alluded to in the text. It was a melancholy 
scene, especially as it served to recal the former 
occupants, who, like the glory of the mansion, had 
now passed away for ever.” 

The plan of the story is a simple one: Alder- 
man Hawkwood is a second Mr. Osbaldiston, in 
his mercantile pride and his stern want of sym- 
pathy towards his son, Mark Hawkwood. The 
latter, however, is not a second Frank—for he 
would have been disposed to engage in business, 
if that could have insured him influence; and 


| he shows, in the outset of his career, more than 


one intimation of a worldly and vain-glorious 
spirit, such as Diana Vernon's lover never dis- 
played. With all this, however, he has a noble 
contempt of the City: haunts clubs and race- 
courses, and is willing to pay for his footing in 
high society at the card-table of the Gambling 


Dowager—a harpy, the race of which, if not | 


totally extinct, is, happily,— 
Like some old ruin, nodding to its fall. 

The accessory characters, too, are characters : 
Mrs. Hawkwood, with her “diamond ague’”— 
and the “industrious apprentices,” Matthew 
Plummer and Ned Simmons, though the latter 
are somewhat needlessly tolerant of aur idle 
hero’s impertinences. Hammond, too, the en- 
thusiastic painter, is not amiss. The hero's 
sister, Edith, who is the perfect woman of the 
book, is the greatest failure among its dramatis 
persone. We neither like her midnight pursuit 
of the thieves—nor (for purposes of art) her 


| speech at the Hackney Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 


Association. The progress of her brother in 
extravagance and hard-heartedness is more na- 
The catastrophe which inter- 
rupts his gay supper at the Epsom Cottage (a 
retreat of forbidden pleasure) comes in like a 
thunder-clap, and is forcibly described. Drawn 
from the life, too, is the following short scene— 
a secondary consequence of the decease of Alder- 
man Hawkwood:— — 

“ What are the hypocritical long faces of a funeral 
party, half of whom are generally gainers by the 
death they affect to deplore, compared to the genu- 
ine woe-hegone visages of a meeting of creditors, all 
of whom are losers, while all believe themselves to 
have been outwitted—the most galling of feelings to 
a Mammonite! Worse than spectral apparitions 
moved around me on every side. Smug tradesmen 
and dealers, naturally hard-featured, and now grim 
as gorgons—dapper brokers, lately as abject as 
spaniels, now showing by their supercilious looks 
that they felt their superiority to a fallen gentleman 
—merchants, whose condescending forbearance or 
contemptuous pity were worse than a direct insult 
—portly bankers affecting to look indignant at the 
discredit brought upon their order, and, standing as 
sternly aloof as the pharisee did from the publican, 
glared upon me with eyes and countenances of every 
sort, save one; in all that numerous assemblage, I 
could not discover a single friendly face. What 
right had I to look for one, L who in my mania for 
fashionable coteries had scorned the society and the 
friendship of my fellow-citizens? I had been inso- 
lent, [ confess, drunk with arrogance, mad and blind 
with confidence ; but I had only fallen from a greater 
height, and was entitled to sympathy, from the very 
contrast between my recent culmination and my 
present downward hurl.” 

But from this point the interest of the story 
dwindles and dwindles, till the last spark goes 
out. ‘Tiresome episodes and vain speculations 
suspend its close ; and the diary, which we began 
eagerly, we finish with a yawn. 








| Barons’ Wars—The Miracles of Simon de 

Montfort—[ Chronicon Willelmi de Rishanger }. 

Edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 

Printed for the Camden Society. 

“Tue world,” says the author of Philip Von 
Artevelde, “ knows nothing of its greatest men”; 
and nowhere is the aphorism more forcibly illus- 
trated than in English history, where the worst 
enemies of the nation are frequently canonized 
as saints, and its benefactors stigmatized as 
traitors. In modern times, “ motions for new 
trial” of historical characters, founded on the 
acquisition of fresh evidence, have been very 
numerous, and our age has not shown itself in- 
sensible to the appeals for righting the wrongs 
of centuries. ‘Tardy justice has thus been ren- 
dered to the statesmen of the Commonwealth, 
and the veil has been rent away which hid the 
delinquencies of the Stuarts. More—much more, 
however, remains to be done; and the volume 
before us, for which we are indebted to the 
Camden Society, enables us to vindicate from an 
unmerited load of calumny one of the great 
fathers of our constitution, Simon de Montfort, 
the founder, as generally believed, of the House 
of Commons. 

Rishanger’s Chronicle, which is now for the 
| first time made public, contains a narrative of 
the Barons’ wars against Henry III., and minute 
details respecting the battles of Lewes and Eves- 
ham. The space of time which it includes is 
brief, but crowded with events of equal interest 
and importance: the battle of the constitution 
was fought in those fields; their record belongs 
to our political, and not our military history. 

Every reader is aware that the third Henry, 
like his father John, allowed himself to be 
governed by favourites, in whose hands he was 
a mere puppet. His uterine brothers were the 
first who acquired influence over him, and they 
employed it to procure every oflice of importance 
for their countrymen of Poitou. The intrusion 
of these foreigners was aggravated by their inso-« 
lence: when remonstrances against the viola- 
tion of the Great Charter were addressed to 
Peter Desroches, a Poitevin, who was Henry’s 
chief minister and confidant, he replied—“ I am 
not an Englishman, and know nothing of your 
laws and charters.” 
| Henry's marriage to a Provengal princess 
| brought over new crowds of foreigners from 
| Provence, Savoy, Piedmont, and Italy. These 
| strangers-were loaded with honours and riches ; 
| the king descended to the meanest frauds in 
order to obtain money for the gratification of 
their avarice; and the English people, both Nor- 
mans and Saxons, were given up as a spoil to 
them and their servants. Rishanger illustrates 
the spirit in which these foreigners exercised 
their power by the following anecdote :— 

“Tt happened upon a time that a young man was 
passing through a little town called Trumpeton, 
when a yelping cur barked at his heels, and he took 
up a stone to drive the dog away ; by some accident 
the stone in its rebound killed a hen belonging to a 
certain hag, who, seeing it fall, set up a loud howl, 
and gathered many of the neighbours round her. 
The youth humbly protested that the hen had been 
killed by accident, offering to pay double its value, 
and to make further compensation for his involuntary 
offence ; but the woman, bent on revenge, obstinately 
refused his profiers. A servant of William de Va- 
lence, uterine brother of the King, elated by the pride 
of serving so great a lord, seized the serf who had 
killed the hen, and threw him, loaded with chains, 
into a loathsome dungeon, The young man’s suffer- 
ings were so great that he died in a few days; his 
body was thrown out upon the dunghill, hut after 
some time was consigned to the grave. It happened 
that three days after, William de Busseya, the senes- 
chal of William de Valence, passed that way, and 
hearing what had been done, ordered the putrid body 
to be dug up and suspended from a gibbet: and all 
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these things.were done without any form of trial, 
though had they been done judicially, they would 
still have becn unparalleled cruelty.” 

Rishanger complains that the Pope proved 
himself as great a scourge as the King by his 
patronage of foreigners, and gives us some 
glimpses of the spirit of opposition to the Romish 
court, manifested by the native clergy of Eng- 
land, both secular and regular, long before the 
Reformation. He declares that the confederacy 
of the barons under Simon de Montfort was 
directed equally against the Pope and the King, 
and was likely to provoke the enmity of both :— 

“Because, by humbling the insolence of the 
Romish emissaries, the barons would offend the 
court of Rome; and by restoring the royal state and 
dignity, and by restraining the exorbitant powers of 
the King’s brothers, they would provoke the royal 
indignation.” 

Thierry has noted it as a strange event, that 
the leader of this movement against foreigners 
and foreign connexions of the sovereign, was 
himself a foreigner and brother-in-law of the 
King. But De Montfort appears to have been 
strongly attached to the family and connexions 
of his mother Amicia, in right of whom he suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Leicester; and, being 
a stranger to the prejudices of the Anglo- Norman 
aristocracy, he had_no repugnance to persons of 
English descent, and was, therefore, well calcu- 
lated to unite the burgesses in a common cause 
with the bishops and the barons. By his pru- 
dent arrangements the King was forced to yield 
to all the demands made by the parliament at 
Oxford, and to banish foreigners from the king- 
dom. 

“TheQuceen, irritated by female wrath, opposed the 
arrangement to the utmost of her power, and per- 
severed in refusing her consent. Hence, when she 
was about to proceed up the Thames from the Tower 
to Windsor, where the foreigners were assembled, 
she was intercepted by the Londoners, horribly in- 
sulted, assailed with cries which cannot be repeated, 
and so pelted with mud and stones from the bridge, 
that she was forced to return. That this tumult 
was a great impediment to peace will appear in the 
sequel.” 

The jealousies which arose between the barons 
after their success, inspired Henry with the hope 
of recovering his former authority. 

“The King was further encouraged to rescind the 
statutes and regulations of the barons by having ob- 
tained the papal absolution, freeing him from the 
obligations of the oath he had taken, to cause these 
statutes to be observed throughout his realm.” 

To avert the horrors of a civil war, it was 
agreed that the points at issue between Henry 
and his barons should be submitted to the arbi- 
tration of Louis IX., King of France, who being 
at the same time engaged in strengthening the 
royal power against his own barons, decided in 
favour of Henry. 
maintain the Constitutions of Oxford, though 


abandoned by many who had hitherto been his | 


firmest supporters. He was most grieved by 
the desertion of Henry, son of Richard Earl of 
Cornwall, titular Emperor of Germany ; but even 
after his departure he had the firmness to declare 
—* Though all should abandon me ina body, I with 
my four sons will steadfastly adhere to the just cause 
which I have sworn to support, for the honour of the 


church and the safety of the realm, nor will I fear | 


to meet the war. And he said to his more intimate 
friends—* I have served in various lands and nations, 
both of Pagans and Christians, but I have never 
found so much treachery and deception as I have 
experienced in England.’ ” 

In this state of affairs a Latin satire was 
written in the metre which Walter de Mapes 
has rendered so familiar to English ears ; it is in- 
serted at full length by Rishanger, and possesses 
a coarse strength, which in some degree atones 
for its want of poetic merit. A stanza will 
suffice as a specimen :— 


Montfort still resolved to | 


Sic respublica périt, terra desolatur ; 
Invalescit extera gams.et sublimatur ; 
Valescit vir incola et subpeditatur ; 
Sustinet injurias, non est qui loquatur. 
Which may be rendered, off-hand,— 


For thus the state is perishing, the land’s in desolation ; 

The foreigners are growing strong, and gaining elevation ; 
e husband: ist pled down below the brute creation; 

And no one ’gainst these injuries dare make a protestation. 


The violence of the royal adherents, particu- 
larly the titular Emperor of Germany, Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, was of more service to Mont- 
fort than the songs of the patriotic bards. Zeal- 
ously supported by the minor barons and the 
citizens of London, he assembled a gallant army, 
and encountered the royal forces at Lewes. 
Rishanger confirms the account of Prince Ed- 
ward's desire to punish the Londoners being 
the chief cause of the loss of the battle to his 
father. Having broken their lines, he pursued 
them off the field, but before he returned from 
the chase his father was a prisoner. 

* When he again joined battle, all his followers 
fled. For God dissolved their courage and loosed 
the strength of their limbs; so perplexed were they, 
that some could not use their swords, or distinguish 
their own party in the fray.” 

It is singular that Rishanger makes no men- 
tion of the parliament assembled by Montfort, 
A.D. 1265, to which representatives of the cities 
and boroughs were, it is believed, summoned for 
the first time, though he records the terms that 
were then arranged for the pacification of the 
realm. Hence, it would appear, either that 
Montfort was not the first who invited civic re- 
presentatives to share the couricils of the realm, 
or that his cotemporaries regarded the innova- 
tion as one of very trifling importance. The 
latter appears to be the more probable — 
tion, for these representatives seem only to have 
been invited as witnesses of the agreement be- 
tween the King and the barons; they may have 
been permitted to take a part in conferences and 
deliberations, but there is no trace of their having 
exercised any legislative power. 

The escape of Prince Edward, his junction 
with the discontented Earl of Gloucester, his 
surprise of the younger Montfort at Kenilworth, 
and his rapid march on Evesham before the 
Earl of Leicester could learn, much less remedy, 
the disaster, are facts known to every reader of 
history. Rishanger, however, intimates that the 
earl might have triumphed over all disadvantages 
but for the cowardice of his Welsh auxiliaries, 
“who fled like sheep.” Leicester’s body was 
mutilated with a brutality too shocking for 
| description, and his disfigured head was sent as 
| @ present to the Lady Mortimer, one of his bitter 
| enemies. Before noticing the miracles attributed 
| to Montfort after his death, we shall notice an 
|incident towards the conclusion of the war, 
| illustrating the resistance which the claims of 
the papal see encountered from the English 
| barons and people. 

“The attainted outlaws in the island of Ely were 
, admonished by the Legate’s messengers to return to 

the faith of holy church, obedience to the Roman 
| court and the peace of the King, according to the 
| form which had been provided, and to receive abso- 
| lution according to the rules of the church; to 
commit no more robberies or depredations, and to 
make satisfaction for those they had perpetrated. 
To the first they replied, that they firmly adhere to 
| the faith which they had learned from holy bishops, 
St. Robert, St. Richard, St. Edmund, and other 
catholic men. Hence that they hold those doctrines 
concerning the sacraments, &c. which the universal 
church holds and believes, and for this faith they are 
ready to live and die. To the second, they say, they 
owe obedience to the Roman church as the capital 
of all Christendom, but not to all the desires and 
caprices of those who ought to rule it and the king.” 

Finally they declared that if the Legate did 
not revoke his sentence, they would appeal to the 
Apostolic See, and even toa General Council ; or, 











ifit were necessary, tothe Supreme Judge. Their 





firmness prevailed; :the King and the Lega 
were forced to yield, by the general consent 
nation. 

Like Becket and William the Saxon, Montfort 
was regarded as a martyr after his death, ang 
though never canonized by the Church, the 
miracles wrought at his tomb find a place in ql] 
the ecclesiastical records of the time. The means 
of cure employed in these miracles was a band 
or fillet, with which the body of the saint was mea. 
sured ; this was applied to the forehead of the 
patient, and sometimes even to favourite animals, 
We shall select one or two of the miracles, with 
their verifications, as curious illustrations of the 
superstitions of the times. 

“ Cutting, of Northumberland, of the abbey of Pen. 
master, wasstruck with an iron instrument which the 
French call gayne ; the blade remained in his breast 
for two days and two nights. On the feast of §, 
Bartholomew the Count’s measure was applied to 
him and he immediately recovered. e saw with 
our own eyes the scars remaining from the w 
and the iron is in our possession. The abbot and the 
entire convent of Penmaster are witnesses to this fact, 
William de Maule, of Essex, a youth of noble birth 
was of weak mind, approaching to idiotcy, from his 
childhdod. When the Count’s measure wasapplied 
he became of sound intellect. Wherefore, as a proof 
of his sanity, he offered a wax head at Evesham anda 
taper as long and as thick as himself. All his illus. 
trious family will bear evidence of the fact. A certain 
lady, worthy of credit, told us that she accidentally 
trod on one of her young pea-fowl, and crushed it s 
that blood gushed from both sides of the head. She 
applied the Count’s measure, and the bird recovered 
without delay and injury. As a sign of the miracle, 
the worthy lady afterwards brought the tail of the 
said peacock as an offering to Evesham.” 

The names of the persons who sought to be 
healed by the relics of Montfort, do not bear 
out Thierry’s assertion, that the belief in his 
miraculous powers was confined to persons of 
the Saxon race; but the Chronicle of Melrose 
shows that it was discouraged by the prelates 
and the aristocracy. The adverse views on this 
subject add one to the many proofs we posses 
of the hostility, or at least the want of harmony, 
between the old Saxon church of England, and 
the papalized Latin church established after the 
Norman Conquest. 

We should gladly dwell longer on this inter- 
esting volume, which Mr. Halliwell has edited 
with care, and illustrated with ability, taste and 
learning; but as we shall probably have an 
opportunity of returning to the subject when 
the Ramsey MS. is published, we shall for the 
present content ourselves with recommending 
Rishanger’s Chronicle to all who desire really 
to study English History. 





The Courts of Europe at the Close of the last 

Century. By the late Henry Swinburne, Esq. 
(Concluding Notice.) 

Tue subject of our third and last conveyance 

from Mr. Swinburne’s letters and journals, is, as 

our readers have already been advised, France 


in 1796. All travellers, ancient and moder, 
have been long agreed that Calais is the most 
foreign object to be seen on the whole continent; 
thus our first impressions of France in that un- 
picturesque and noisy landing place are these 
pages as significant as any later ones. ‘ 
“When we arrived, the quay was covered with 
men, in as many strange attires as if we had come to 
a rendezvous of all the nations of the earth. Scareely 
two were equipped alike: most of them were dressed 
in cloaks, large wrappers, greatcoats, rugs, &c., and 
muffled up as if they were in Iceland. The strange 
diversity of hats and caps (most of the former enor 
mous) was truly comical. There were no red caps 
among them. At the custom-house they offered for 
sale, and prudence induced us to purchase, little tn- 
color cockades, at fifteen sous a piece, which we 
placed on the side of the crowns of our hats. It was 
Sunday, and Sunday is observed here, for nobody 
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= =] haveanything to say to Decades, or the Dimanche 

i de Robespierre. * * No soldiers or people accom- 

+a us to the inn, but we were escorted by the 

innkeeper into the Hotel de Ville, where I wrote 

tfort yself down, and my suite. All was very civil and 

and - __no curiosity, no noise, nor to this moment have 

, je 9 called des Anglais, accosted, or taken the 
in 





tice of. A great apathy, despair, or indif- 
peo seems to have got the better of all the spirit 
ofthe French. * * My secretary, and Major Gall, 














































































































































































































































































































































































mea- yhom Mr. Dundas had desired that I would pass off 
f the gsan additional one, that he might reach Paris in 
mals, safety, and bring away his daughters, were described 
with at the municipalité as to their age and persons, but 
f the Iwas not required to go. It is rather strange, and 
almost provoking, that the people show so little curio- 
¢Pen. fe sity about us. There is little stir in the town, and 
ch the [gg no singing, and no rioting.” 
breast The journey revealed many traces of desola- 
of Sf tion and disorder. 
ied to “ Chantilly. 
v with “ We lodged at Boulogne with Mrs. Knowles, who 
wound, was two years in prison, and has lost her fat, but not 
nd the her tongue, nor her hatred of those she lives amongst. 
iis fact, There is little to be earned, and many disconsolate 
e birth . The few persons we have spoken with have 
om his [ little hopes of peace. Many deserters are. lurking 
applied J about the woods, and there are continual robberies 
a proof fj and murders. * * This country is sadly depopulated 
nanda i since the revolution. Ambleteux alone has lost three 
is illus. hundred men fit to bear arms. At Amiens the masons 
certain a to be pulling down some churches, but the 
entally (§ cathedral is not at all injured. We have just taken 
edits) [i awalk round this desolate place, which is all but 
1. She demolished. Over the fountain, in the stables, is a 
covered cartoon, and upon it is written, ‘ Bandeau mis sur un 
niracle, J} nom abhorré (Condé) par les Charrois de la Répub- 
of the i lique.’ The leaden pipes are carried off, the statues 
and vases broken, the arcades destroyed, and the 
it to be #% equestrian statue of the Connétable de Montmorency 
ot bear fm melted down. The forest is full of deserters and 
in his J banditti. A family the other day was robbed and 
sons of jj murdered at Villeneuve, near this place.” 
Melrose The entrances to Paris were laid as open as 
yrelates fm those of London: the Boulevards, near the Rue 
on this J Vivienne, as busily gay as ever; but the toilette 
possess fj Graces seem to have been guillotined among 
rmony, other goddesses of the ancien régime, if we may 
nd, and judge from the following description : 
fter the *Paris in this quarter is crowded more than ever, 
but both men and women are sad frights. The 
's inter- J Yomen dress shockingly, with immense bushy peri- 
; edited wigs, quite discordant with their complexions and 
te and fy ¢2%ws; forming either a large chignon, or a great 
o . . horse-tail behind, and brought very long over their 
ave all Bt fs in the front, only a little parted in the middle 
t when Hi if the forehead, just like the men in Charles the 
for the Second’s days ; owls in ivy bushes. They wear upon 
nending BF this, large flapping caps or mobs, and over all a chip 
e€ really lat, like an umbrella, squeezed down at the sides, 
and staring up in front, lined with yellow, scarlet, or 
sme such glaring colour. Shawls and blankets, 
the last feting necks, black and gray stockings, and no 
ao, Ee One of Mr. Swinburne’s principal objects in 
veyance Paris was the liberation of Sir Sidney Smith ; 
Is, is, a but to his notices of this difficult and long-pro- 
France fg “ted negotiation, we shall prefer his sketches 
modern, of morals, manners, and characters in the free 
he most fy. The lovers of “the right divine,” how- 
ntinent; ®t, will be pleased to recollect that they were 
that un- fg Peaued by a gentleman of the old school, who 
in these could hardly be expected to entertain much 
ympathy for the oversettings of Jacobinism. 
ored with “Iwas last night at the Théitre de la Rue Fey- 
{come to fH leu, where the Comédie Frangaise is now esta- 
Scareely ed. Mesdemoiselles Contat and Molé were 
re dressed [ teightful in the Célibataire. The vulgarity of ap- 
&c., and f§ Pitance in the audience, and the gloominess of the 
he strange » Were shocking ; men and women péle-méle in 
mer enol+ boxes, and in hats; some of the men in boots 
red caps (9% greatcoats, They still retained enough of old 
offered for to take off their hats, unless in the back 
, little trie tts. Indeed, upon inquiry, I found that most of 
which we ft were of the privileged class. ‘The pit was full 
ts. It was JBM the dirtiest of the dirty; horrid black-looking 
yr nobody #"iures, The decorations are bad, and one hears 











but poorly. As I went in,a fellow was hawking 
about a tragedy of the death of Louis XVI. I per- | 
ceived that the audience applauded, whenever a| 
passage in the play seemed to allude to terrorism or 
imprisonment. My man passed the night in the | 
guard-house, for being out without his passport, and | 
speaking English.” 

The next page contains sad traces of dilapi- 
dations: wood and plaster statues, where brass 
and marble had once stood—dead poplar trees 
of liberty—the Fauxbourg St. Germain quite 
depopulated—the Palais d’Egalité a receptacle | 
of filth—and poor Bablot, of the ‘ Parc royal,” 
dead of a broken heart. By way of compensa- 
tion, the jfiacres were much neater, and the 
women were less rouged than of old. And here, 
apropos of women, we have the redoubtable 
Madame Tallien, in the Spanish ambassador's 
box :— 

“ Very showy, with a spangled muslin gown and a 
scarlet cloak. She has a fine face and figure, and 
was not at all outrée in her decoration. Her very 
black hair was plaited with gold ribbon, and ringlets 
fell over her forehead and neck; rather a short 
waist, her arms bare, and a great breadth of shoul- 
ders displayed. She was altogether very much decol- 
letée, which is the fashion of the day. On the same 
line with her, au premier, and among the well dressed, 
were two or three servant-looking women én bonnets 
de paysannes.” 

Did it never occur to Mr. Swinburne while 
noting all these strange up-turnings, that he had 
innocently ministered as participator to not 
the most distant or unimportant causes thereof, 
—did he never remember his dinner with La 
Pompadour’s Marquis-brother at the splendid 
chateau de Marigni, nor his visit “ with the 
Beauveaus and Jarnacs,” to Madame du Barri? 
But leaving speculation, we shall, in the next 
passages extracted, show a strange contrast— 
music tyrannized over, painting laudably as- 
sisted. 

“ Paris, without police, is full of robbers and mur- 
derers. Last night at seven o’clock a woman was 
assassinated in her own room, not far from us. There 
is a great want of money; so much so, as to make 
it necessary for government to seize upon the recette 
at the opera. I went yesterday to see the Muséum 
or Galerie du Louvre. The dimensions are wonder- 
| ful, and contain crowds of chef-d’ceuvres, mixed with 
| bad French pictures, Robert, the painter, attends 
| us, to show what is intended to be done. The length 
| is prodigious, but the colour gray, and unfavourable 
| for pictures. Robert wishes the Directory to make 
| skylights, but they have no money. It will be very 
| fine when the statues come into it; but there is 

hardly any light, and nowhere a good one, for the 
| windows are all near the ground, and much too low 
| for the purpose of lighting up paintings.” 

Then follow a few words about Madame Cam- 
pan’s boarding-school at St. Germain, and Ma- 
dame de Talaru, “dressed in a heap as usual, 
and politiquant at a great rate, at a very decent 
house in the Rue de Bac.” Shortly after comes 
a picture serving as the “‘ aprés”’ to the ‘ avant” 
presentations to the reigning powers, extracted 
in our notice of Mr. Swinburne’s first volume. 

“Tam just come from the petit Luxembourg, and 
from seeing Reubel receive petitions in his costume 
de directeur. Lynch was with me. No one asked 
us any questions, as we handed in Mesdames d’ Arem- 
berg and Brancas, who wanted to see Barras. We 
went upstairs through a great crowd, and through 
halls full of drag and grenadiers. The audience- 
room is a large salon, where Monsieur formerly re- 
ceived his company. A bar across the middle divides 











the simply curious from those who have petitions to 
present, who are admitted within the bars by two | 
sentinels. Those who were merely spectators, like | 
myself, remained without the rails. The room was 
filled with tagrag and bobtail; a crowd of women | 
presenting memorials, lame soldiers, &c., whilst aides , 
de-camp, secretaries, and well-dressed fellows, stood 
about the fireplace. The directeur had a blackguard | 
clerk, in a shabby greatcoat, (forming a contrast with | 





his gewgaws,) sitting near him ata table, Reubel | 


attended by rotation for an hour. He was very ele- 
gantly clad, his hair well dressed, his waistcoat and 
pantaloons of white satin, with a blue belt and blue 
ribbons in his shoes, and a Roman sword hanging to 
a gold chain. Over all this was a scarlet surtout or 
tabbard, lined. with white, faced and caped with 
white, and embroidered with gold. The cape wide 
and lying on the shoulders—the sleeves at the wrist 
turned back, and a vandyck ruff. It is by no means 
a dignified habiliment ; it wants amplitude and sim- 
plicity for a toga, and tightness as well as simplicity 
for a paludimentum. His hat with feathers lay on 
the table, near which he stood all the time. The 
petitioners gave their memorial to the director ; he 
stood between two soldiers with bayonets, who could 
read the papers over his shoulder. He perused them, 
and gave some answer or other. Behind him were 
huissiers, dressed in short black cloaks, with red caps 
and feathers, very like Crispin’s habit in the play, 
and quite as ludicrous. Some of the ministers stood 
round the fire. This puppet-show work cannot ex- 
pedite business, but it amuses the people, and those 
who were accustomed to solicit and plead. The po- 
pulace, easily fascinated by any humbug, went away 
satisfied that they had seen their chief take their 
memorials with his own hands, and gratis, although 
probably he never thought any more of half of them. 
At one the great man bowed, and went into the inner 
room.” 

A miscellaneous passage or two require no 
connecting links :— 

“ The way poor fat Laborde lost his life was this : 
in Robespierre’s time scarcely anything was more 
criminal than being out late at night, and driving in 
a cabriolet. His son, Auguste, supped with some 
gay ladies, and stayed very late; so about two in the 
morning, he drives away in a gig—is stopped by the 
first patrol, and asked who he is—* Laborde.’— 
* Quoi, fils du riche?" Non, du fermier général.’ 
— Ou est-il, le pere?—‘A tel endroit."—* Quoi! 
il n’est-pas mort, avec les autres fermiers généraux ? 
on nous avoit donc trompés.’ And next morning 
the hell-hounds were despatched, and the father 
taken to prison, all by his son’s dissipation and folly. 
* * At the Petits Augustins they have collected all 
the tombs, statues, busts, epitaphs, &c., from the 
demolished churches; they are all piled up in the 
court, or ranged in borders like the parterres of a 
garden. The colossal figures, from the top of the 
St. Sulpice, are placed close to one’s eye, and Car- 
dinal Richelieu’s famous monument from the Sor- 
bonne is exposed to all sorts of injury in the court. 
When the Sans Culottes took up all the royal 
bodies to throw them into a hole, they found that 
of Henri Quatre quite fresh and recognisable—the 
wound in his side bloody ; and the wretches amused 
themselves with pulling his beard and whiskers !” 

The notices of ill-dressed women and ill- 
mannered men are as innumerable as of the 
exhausted state of the country, and the indis- 
position of the people to struggle further. A 
fragment from less superficial speculations should 
have place: “The imbecility of all the princes,” 
writes the attached friend of Marie Antoinette, 
“is the great bar to a return to royalty! I really 
think the present system will take root if no 
unexpected convulsion happens. The republic 
requires to fall into the hands of some able 
charioteer.” 

With the new year, 1797, better times seem 
approaching; handsome carriages peeped out 
again, Abbés took the air “ chapeau-bas,” and 
three hundred people who had lost near relations 
by the guillotine, had recovered their spirits 
sufficiently to appear at Madame de Gontaut’s 
ball. “Some of the men there danced with 
their hats on! with red heels.” 

“ How dear Paris is grown! Every article of dress 
is nearly double what it was ten years ago. I am 
compelled to be very economical with my two pounds 
a day, and can hardly make it do.” ‘ 

“The Directory went yesterday to Notre Dame 
in procession, to commemorate the king's execution. 
They were in their own plain coaches, one servant 
out of livery behind, themselves en grand costume ; 
a number of troops before, trumpeting, &c. There 
was no crowd, and the mob was quite quiet. I stood 
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to see them at my ease on the Pont Neuf. In Notre 
Dame they sat under the centre tower, where the 
bells used to hang, and some people, who had got 
up there to see, pulled down through the poles a 
shower of dust and dirt upon Reubel’s head.” 

“TI dined yesterday en grande compagnie, at a 
dinner given to me by Perignon, avocat de la marine. 
His wife is handsome ; she was the only lady there: 
an American consul and myself the only foreigners. 
We sat down thirty-two. The principal personages 
were Isnard, Muraire, Portalis, Cambacéres, Jubries, 
Augustin Moneron, Vance, Janet, &c. Isnard was 
very noisy,and drank hard. He gave us an account 
of his hiding during Robespierre’s reign. He was 
locked up four months in Dauphiny, at a friend’s 
house, lay in bed all day, and was in the garden all 
night. He laughed much at Louis X VIII. offering 
to pardon the Regicides, which he said was an un- 
natural thing for him to do; and he said, if ever the 
French people took it into their heads to recall Louis, 
he for one would slip out of some corner of the realm, 
as the king stepped into the other. Cambaceres is 
a deep, black, silent lawyer, very like a king’s judge; 
Portalis a pleasant, unaffected jurisconsult. There 
was a fine set-out. It being the day when Brottier’s 
conspiracy had been discovered, that subject afforded 
conversation.” 

“ I have been dining at Perregaux’s with St. Foix, 
Talleyrand, Roederer, and Beaumarchais: the latter 
is quite deaf, but still clever and sprightly. Yesterday 
I dined at Madame Charles de Damas’, with all the 
Laborde family, and spent the evening with Madame 
d'Houdetot, once the wit and life of the court, and 
connected with the Marquis de St. Lambert, author of 
* Les Suisons.’ He is now old and infirm, but came 
to supper, and was very merry. We had also the 





Duc de Rohan, Madame de Beauveau’s brother.” 
* March 1797.—To show you how merrily we | 
Parisians live, to-day is the beginning of a fete or | 
déjeuner au Bois de Boulogne ; then a concert in 
Paris, a diner ambigu, and a ball which is to cost a 
couple of thousand pounds, given by M.and Madame 
d’Angrelau. She is daughter to Peron, the builder, | 
Her husband was a chocolate maker at Versailles, 
and has by the revolution made an immense fortune, 
having the contracts for the army, &c. ; on this ac- | 
count the wits call her * La Princesse Cacao.’ ” 
In the above fragments “the whirligig”’ will | 
be seen rapidly bringing back the old days of | 
“ dishes and dances” which Paris will never re- 
linquish for any length of time, however bloody 
her guillotines, however stony her barricades, 
till she become as one “ of the cities of the 
plain.” Our first extract from these delightful 
journals, was a palace scene at Versailles: with 
another at Fontainbleau “ our song shall end.” 
* April 12, 1797.—I have settled myself in plea- 
sant lodgings until the expiration of my month’s 
exile. The spring is backward, but the forest, which 
is dreadfully cut up, even hacked as it is and without 
leaves, is charming. * * I passed the place where 
poor John stopped M.deTourzel’s horse ten minutes 
before it knocked his brains out. John is dead, and 
Madame de Tourzel has a subscription ball at Paris @ 
six francs! Aureste, have a charming apartment, 
and my host was a member of the Comité de Salut 
Publique ; but he is quite altered, and ashamed of 
it. This place is very anti-directorial. * * There 
are nine English prisoners, whom I have been cloth- 
ing, confined in the chateau, in a room belonging to 
the queen’s apartments. ‘The municipalité here 
have sent me the keys, and a person to open every 
room to monsieur le commissaire. ‘There are also two 
hundred Austrian prisoners in a wretched state—the 
subjects of Marie Antoinette’s brother! I have 
given them a great dinner. Yesterday the great 
pond was drained by order, and the remaining fish 
sold. I had one at my table, but not of the time of 
Frangois I. * * Some fine seasonable rains have 
brought out spring very fast, and the oaks are begin- 
ning to shoot. ‘The low gardens from the palace to 
the Seine are full of nightingales. I have under my 
eye, from the window where I am writing, a circle of 
rocks and wood, of various tints, and nearer to me 
numerous gardens en berceaux et espaliers ; all kept 
in the nicest order; where all their aged proprietors 
(for there are no young people left) are busied from 
sunrise to sunset in the various labours of gardening. 





Ours has a spacious arbour and a summer-house. 
Our landlord being a florist, flowers cheer the eyes 
in the greatest part of his grounds. Our next door 
neighbour isa furious Jacobin, for the present quieted, 
and turning his attention to the improvement of his 
premises. The town of Fontainbleau is large, but 
not populous, because almost every habitation has a 
large garden. It was originally built and increased 
by the retired servants and pensioners of the court ; 
and it was remarked at the beginning of the troubles, 
that the great destroyers, the most violent dema- 
gogues, were the Bornés, viz. the persons who sub- 
sisted upon the pensions and legacies left or given 
them by princes or ministers, and which they lived 
upon here. You will say that this circumstance 
militates against my idea of the natural gratitude of 
man. We walked to-day through the forest on the 
Nemours side. The crosses at the meeting of roads 
are all thrown down and broken everywhere. There 
have been six thousand acres of wood cut since the 
revolution ; but as there are no deer or wild boars 
left, and the cattle are all herded, the young wood is 
getting up again. The people about here who were 
pensioners of the court and nobility, were disap- 
pointed in their hopes of sharing the spoil. The 
manufacturers of porcelain, now established at the 
former government house of Monsieur de Montmorin, 
are violent Sans-culottes ; but the municipalité is 
composed of very moderate men, and the commune 
is very quiet. Yesterday high mass, Tenebre and 
Salut, were solemnized at the parish church with as 
much pomp as ever, and the church was crowded. 
There is no salary for the priest, but a collection 
made. The havock made in the woods is great, he- 
cause every one enters them that chooses, and, under 
pretence of getting dead wood, they hack and break 
everything. It is a pity to see noble junipers broken 
and torn to pieces.” 

We must now leave these pleasant volumes to 
all who love such running commentaries upon 
the great events of history—the signs and tokens 
noticed by an acute and refined observer. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sephardim, by James Finn.—This is the history 
of that branch of the European Jews which was 
settled in the Spanish peninsula, and which was 
long superior to the German branch in wealth, 
literature, and general importance. Their glory 
passed away with the downfall of the Moorish empire; 
Mohammedan protection was then exchanged for 
Christian persecution, and their subsequent annals 
present nothing but a melancholy record of suffering 
and degradation. The author of the volume before 
us has explored with creditable industry the chroni- 
cles of the unhappy race, but he has failed to give 
interest to the tale of their woes, because his sym- 
pathy in their afflictions is weakened by a too obvious 
belief that their sufferings were a punishment for 
incredulity. His notices of Jewish literature are 
extracted from Bartoloccio and De Rossi, but do 
not contain any of the specimens with which these 
writers have occasionally relieved the dryness of 
their catalogues. As some interest has been recently 
directed towards the Rabbinical writings, we take the 
opportunity of mentioning that the most available 
source of information on the subject is Maracci’s 
Commentary on the Koran, in which will be found 
a vast mass of Rabbinical learning, derived from 
manuscripts which are not accessible to ordinary 
students. 

The Engagement: a Novel. 3 vols. Colburn.—A 
more perfect specimen of delicate distress, protracted 
to Marlborough Street measure, has not often pre- 
sented itself. * The Engagement’ may be clever ; we 
admit it is pathetic, but it is most wearisome. Horatia 
and Eleanour, the two heroines, and Lady Meldon 
and Mrs. Percival, the two bores, and Lord Hasling- 
ham the jealous man, and Coningsby the heroic 
man, and De Grey the clever man, and Mansfield 
the restless man,—are one and all of them most 
unsparing talkers; and we read on, wearied by 
so many words, till a proposal, or a duel, or an 
elopement, told in two words at the end of a chapter, 
after the modern fashion of tempting a palled ap- 
petite to go on, would have fetched any price with 
us. When we have said that the story relates the 
distresses of a young lady, who egtangles herself 


inadvertently in an engagement of which she ren. 
as soon as it is made, we have told the mm: 
subject of conversation. Our readers must be 
themselves to search for the episodical matters cm. 
tained in its dialogues. 

The Settlers at Home, by Harriet Martineau}, 
circumstances under which this little volume for the 
amusement of children has been produced, gir 
an additional charm to its truth, simplicity o 
feeling. The tale, though in one passage go 
enough to moisten many a pair of eyes, is yl} a 
interest and character. The latter, we may add, i 
as much appreciated by children as the former. 
and they will take as lively an interest in Ailwiny 
ignorant and unselfish fidelity and her stalwart arm 
and in Roger Redfurn the gipsy boy's gleams ¢ 
better nature, as in the developement of the mai 
incident of the book, a disastrous flood which Spread 
devastation over the Isle of Axholme some ty) 
hundred years ago. We could dwell upon this ta 
with better content than on many a ‘ Cecil,’ which 
flares and sparkles for the amusement of an ele 
generation ; but this simple and hearty recommend. 
tion of it must suffice. 

The Playfellow.—One degree—and only one—leg 
inviting to the young than Miss Martineau, becay 
one degree less probable, is Miss Sedgwick, whoe 
Stories for Young Persons have, like *The Playfellow; 
made us feel as if we were one of their clients. Ther 
is the same affectionate and tender spirit of humanity 
in both: the same unfaltering uprightness of pur 
pose: the same friendly truth of admonition,—by 
the American lady isat once more didactic and mor 
romantic ; while there is a touch of nationality ip 
her scenes and descriptions, which will make then 
as racy and as welcome here, as Miss Martineau's 
capital picture of a strange English district ought to 
be on the other side of the water. 

The Christmas Eve; or Grandpapa’s Ballad Tals 
for the Dear Ones at Homewood.—Though far beneath 
the standard of the last two excellent little books, 
this is pleasant, and void of offence. The stories ar 
such as children will love: and the jingle of grand. 
papa’s rhymes will add to the old gentleman's popu- 
larity. 

A Pocket Botanical Dictionary, by J. Paxton, 
F.LS., assisted by Prof. Lindley.—By selection, 
abridgment, abbreviations, and small type, the mas 
of information compressed into this little volume 
is quite extraordinary. It contains an account of 
the history and culture of all plants grown in this 
country, and the alphabetical arrangement enables 
even the uninformed to turn at once to the subject 
on which information is desired, and he there finds 
it comprised in the fewest possible words, It will be 
found a most useful work by all who delight in Ho- 
ticulture or Botany—and who does not? though all 
may not have an opportunity of indulging this natu 
taste and love of the beautiful. 

The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower-Garden, bj 
Mrs. Loudon.—This volume will be acceptable to 
gentlemen as well as ladies. It contains well-cons- 
dered directions for the culture of flowers, hitherto 
only to be found scattered through many and costly 
works, 

A Treatise on Proportion, by Alfred Day, LLQ. 
—We might contest this writer’s claim to have done 
what he thinks he has done ; but such detail is foreiga 
to our purpose. A fair, thinking, and modest attempt 
to amend what seems amendable, is not the les 
praiseworthy because the proposition for amendmett 
takes a direction which would incline the majomly 
to refuse it that name. A teacher who labours to 
store himself with views of first principles, and who 
reads dll sides, will not lose that labour when he 
reads this. 

A new Supplement to Euclid’s Geometry—contalls 
the demonstration of forty-eight simple propositions, 
which are immediately deducible from Euclid. | 
as, in one instance, at least, the doctrine of infinitely 
small quantities is introduced, it cannot be called # 
supplement to Euclid in the usual sense. 
writers who have hitherto written supplements 
Euclid, have used Euclid’s methods. There 184 
trisection of the angle, made by unbending an a 
into a straight line: Euclid would have died of thi 
Supplement. 
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Tat of New Books.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vols. 
XXX., and XXXL, “Italy and the Italian Is- 
iands,” by William Spalding, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. cl— 
Traditions in Lincolnshire, 1st series, ‘‘ Boston in the Olden 
Time,” by Roger Quaint, 8vo. 5s. cl—Mudie’s Winchester 
arithmetic, 12mo. 4s. 6d. sheep.—Head’s Bubbles from the 
nen of Nassau, new edit. 18mo. 5s. el.—Dibdin’s 
(Charles) Popular Naval Songs, edited by his Son, fe. 8vo. 
5g. cL —Jesse’s Summer's Day at Windsor and Visit to Eton, 
fe. Bvo. 5s. cl.—Oliver’s History of Freemasonry from 1829 
to 1841, 12mo. 4. cl.—Oliver’s History of the Initiation into 
pry, new edit. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl—Bulwer’s (Sir 
BL) Dramatic Works, 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. cl.—Waldemar, 
translated from the Danish of Ingemann, by a Lady, 3 vols. 
royal 12mo. 31s. 6d. cl.—Tayler (W. B. 5. Esq.) on the Fine 
arts in Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl. 
—Elphinstone’s (Hon. Mountstuart) History of India, ‘* The 
Mahomedan and Hindoo Periods,” 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. cl— 
Faulkner's Designs for Mural Monuments, Tombs, and 
Tablets, 32 plates, 15s. cl.—Elkington on Draining, &c. 
19 plates, 10s. 6d. cl.—Designs of Ornamental Gates, Lodges, 
&e. of the Royal Parks, 50 plates, imp. 4to. 48s. half-mo- 
roceo.—Rules for the Management of a Locomotive Engine, 
by C. H. Gregory, Civil Engineer, 18mo. 1s. cl.—Duncan 
on the Culture of the Cucumber, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Oram’'s 
Examples on Arithmetic, Part L., Integers, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
d—Oram’s Master's Copy to ditto, 12mo. 3s. cl.—Descrip- 
tive Key to H.B., 8vo. 18s. cl—Hawkins's English Silver 
Coins, 8vo. 21s. half-morocco.—Croly’s (Rev. G.) Personal 
History of His late Majesty George the Fourth, 2 vols. post 
gvo, 2is. c—Ideas and Reflections on Music, by His Royal 
Highness the Crown Prince of Hanover, royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
wwd.—The Destiny of the Jews, Lectures delivered at Liver- 
|, 12mo. 9s. el.—Biddulph’s Plain Sermons, Vol. L. new 
edit. 12mo. 3s. cl.—Cornish’s (Rev. H. K.) Book of Prayers, 
lgmo. 2s. cl—Hildyard’s (Rev. James) Five Sermons at 
Cambridge, in 1841, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Crosthwaite (Rev. J.C.) 
ou the Holy Communion, 18mo. 2s. 6d, cl. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


Another portrait of Her Majesty is now in Thread- 
needle Street, about to be engraved for Mr. Moon ; 
and, with one of Prince Albert for its companion, is 
well worth looking at. Setting aside its grace and 
sweetness as a resemblance, we know not a better 
specimen of contemporary portrait-painting. It will 
mise Mr. Partridge many degrees higher in public 
estimation. Her Majesty, the blue ribbon and a 
star or order or two excepted, is in the evening 
costume of a private lady: the rich effect of the 
black dress is, perhaps, too much broken up by the 
fan and the handkerchief, which, as objects, might 
have been made to tell better, we think, on the 
gilded table at her side. But the gracious and 
speaking smile on the countenance, will allow few 
to be as critical as is our disagreeable duty. Prince 
Albert’s portrait is far more magnificent: in all the 
pomp of fur and lace which adorn a rich military 
uniform. Mr. Partridge, however, has so managed 
that these do not usurp the principal attention, which 
ought to be commanded by the face: this too isa 
faithful and agreeable likeness, 

Dr. Berres, of Vienna, has presented to the 
Polytechnic Institution, specimens of his engravings 
fom Daguerréotype plates, which have been placed 
in the gallery for public inspection. ‘These were 
obligingly submitted to us for comparison with 
the early effurts which we received direct from 
Vienna; and we are glad to observe that there is 
evidence of progress, though slow, in developing the 
wonderful powers of these combined processes. We 
may also mention that the Patent Reflecting Appa- 
ratus, by which Photographic Likenesses are taken, 
uuler a bright sky, in a few seconds, will be opened 
to the public next week at the same Institution; and 
veshall take this opportunity to acknowledge and 
commend the ever active zeal and enterprize of the 
Managers, 

Astatement in a letter from Constantinople affords 
‘new proof that the cause of moral progress and 
human happiness is steadily advancing in that ancient 
Stronghold of prejudice, under the enlightened auspices 
of the youthful Sultan. A firman has been issued, 
abolishing slave-hunts, to the great surprise of the 
hithful; and substituting for the class of eunuchs, 
vhom it suppresses, old and faithful servants, as the 
fuardians of the harem.—Through another channel 
¥e are informed that the first decoration ever be- 
sowed by an Ottoman sovereign on an artist, has just 

granted to the composer Donnizetti, to whom 
the Sultan Abdul-Medjid has transmitted, through 

: brother, at present in that capital, the insignia, 

brilliants, of Nitscham-Iftihar. 

The following titles have been gleaned from the 

ich papers, asworks lately or about to be forthwith 
published. Under the editorship of M. de Slane, ‘The 

History of the Arabs and Berbers,’ from the MS. of 





Ibn Khaldun, with a French translation —‘ Idées 
Italiennes sur quelques Tableaux Céleébres,’ by M. 
Constantin, eminent for his copies on porcelain of 
*The Transfiguration,’ and other of the works of 
Raphael—‘ Histoire de l’Esprit Public en France, 
depuis 1789; des Causes de son Altération et de sa 
Décadence’—*‘ Philosophie Politique, ou, de l’Ordre 
Moral dans les Sociétés Humaines,’ by Evariste 
Bavoux, preceded by a letter from M. Odillon Barrot 
—a series of the varied and picturesque Provincial 
Costumes of France (coloured lithographs), under 
the title of ‘ Les Frangais: Costumes des Principales 
Provinces de la France’—‘ Histoire Générale de la 
Révolution, de 1’Empire, de la Restauration, de la 
Monarchie de 1830°’—* La France avant la Révolu- 
tion, son état politique et social en 1787, @ l’Ouver- 
ture de l’Assemblée des Notables, et son histoire 
depuis cet époque, jusqu’aux Etats Généraux,’ by 
M. Raudot—‘ Etudes sur les Réformateurs Contem- 
porains, ou Socialistes Modernes, St. Simon, Robert 
Owen, and Ch. Fourier,’ by M. Louis Reybad—* De 
la Misére des Classes Laborieuses, en France et 
en Angleterre,’ by Eugene Buret; this work last 
year obtained from the Academy the prize founded 
by M. Felix Beaujour, and was, in its now extended 
form, the subject of a recent report, highly com- 
mendatory, to the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, by M. Villermé—* La Rhetorique de Philo. 
deme,’ text and translation, with a commentary, 
after the Papyrus of Herculaneum, lithographed at 
Oxford —a poetical Romance, entitled * Oléar,’ 
spoken of as singular, in its attempt to introduce, for 
the first time, into French serious literature, that 
union of prose and verse, which, in Mr. Moore’s 
hands, succeeded so well with * Lalla Rookh’-~ 
*Les Frangais pour la premiére fois dans |’His- 
toire de France, by M. Amans Alexis Montiel, 
the author of the ‘ Histoire des Francais des divers 
Etats’—* Tableau Comparatif et Historique des 
Religions anciennes et modernes, des Principales 
Sectes Religieuses, et des Ecoles Philosophiques,* by 
M. Boutruche—‘ L’Association des Douanes Alle- 
mandes, son Passé,son Avenir,’ by MM. de la Nourais 
and Beres—and ‘ Allen Cameron, an unpublished 
work by Sir Walter Scott! 

The event of the week in Paris, connected with 
art, is the opening of the Salon, for the annual Exhi- 
bition, on Monday last. 

The programme of the fifth concert of the Con- 
servatoire in Paris, was made up of Beethoven's 
Sinfonia Pastorale, a scene from Sacchini’s ‘C&dipe 
a Colone,’ the overture to * Euryanthe,’ one of Beet- 
hoven’s grand scenas,anda bassoon fantasia. We con- 
fess the schemes of these far-famed entertainments ap- 
pearto usunwisely circular in theirscopeand selection: 
but every day anew convinces us of the difficulties of 
administrating for concerts of this high class, At the 
Opéra Comique our pretty countrywoman, Madame 
Thillon, seems to have made a furore in the new 
opera * Les Dixmants de la Couronne :’ M., Scribe to 
have out-Scribed himself in the effective improbabi- 
lity of its book, and M. Auber to have produced his 
usual proportion of morceaux, which put all Paris in 
motion. A new bass singer or two have been tried 
at L’Académie Royale, to replace MM. Derivis and 
Alizard :—the latter is a loss. They are also about 
to perform there § Der Freischutz’ with connecting re- 
citatives, written by M. Berlioz, and, very soon, a new 
opera of smaller pretensions, by M. Ambroise Thomas, 
a composer so clever that we wish he may be en- 
couraged by success, to attempt a work on the 
grand scale demanded by that magnificent theatre. 
Meanwhile, M. Liszt has been finding all but asecond 
Hungary in Belgium, so brilliant have been his tri- 
umphs there. ‘The Belgians, according to M. Fétis 
(who belongs to the country) are generally slow to 
move, though richly endowed with an artistic or- 
ganization: witness the number of creative and exe- 
cutive artists they have sent out: but they have 
entirely given themselves over to the Paganini of 
the piano, with an enthusiasm unheard of since Cata- 
lani’s days. The Liegeois are organizing a fete in 
the month of September, for the inauguration of 
Grétry’s statue, at which Liszt has promised to play. 
It is enough to make us promise to “ be there to see.” 

As we last week declared our intention of watch- 
ing the results of Mr. Yearsley’s operations for the 
cure of impediments in speech, that gentleman, in 
the most liberal spirit, sent us a general invitation to 





be present. A second attendance, however, has only 
confirmed our opinion, and verified our exceptional 
conjecture. Among the half-dozen patients there was 
not a single instance of cure, but several of relief. One 
patient obtained the copia fandi to a very consider- 
able degree; one other obtained none whatever, 
This appears to show that the presumed panacea is, 
in truth, a very limited specific; and that a wise 
application of it would confine itself to peculiar 
cases where the uvula and tonsils are evidently mal- 
formed or mal-posited. Nature has not given us 
these organs as mere superfluities or fringes of the 
throat, to be snipt off at pleasure, but for wise 
and useful purposes ; therefore a judicious surgeon, 
or, rather, judicious patient, will reflect before he 
casts them away. ‘Taking for granted amelioration 
in particular cases as a fact, the safe, the philosophic, 
the Baconian method of process to gain a step higher 
towards generalization were, we submit, to consider 
that assumed fact under all its aspects: are uvula 
and tonsils the original cause of the stammer, or only 
organs affected by the action of said cause? and are 
these organs, if the original cause, the sole cause, or 
only a cause co-operative? This, we conceive, were 
somewhat like the way in which a less enthusiastic 
and prepossessed operator than Mr. Yearsley would 
seek to establish a solid scientifical invention on a 
sure basis, instead of setting scissors to work, hair- 
dresser fashion, upon every customer who sat down 
before him, as if the operation had been already 
proven a “universal restorative.’ If uvula and 
tonsils be only affected by the remote, original cause, 
their excision, in many cases, can do no possible ser- 
vice ; no more than to cut off a man’s inflamed toe 
will cure or relieve him of the gout. Again, if they 
be a cause, but only a part cause, collateral remedies 
should be sought for. We are bound, however, to 
say that there is no apparent wilful delusion prac- 
tised by Mr. Yearsley, either on himself or others ; 
he seems convinced that he has made a most im- 
portant discovery, which is the readiest means to 
convince his audience when even a slight success 
attends his experiments. We made it our business 
to visit this week the two patients mentioned as 
operated on in our last number; as yet neither of 
them exhibits any signs of cure, but both are, to 
some small extent, relieved. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Ad is.; Catal se. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH_ARTISTS, 
SvurroLk-sTReeT, Pact Maut East, IS NOW OPEN for the 
Season.—Admission, Is, ; Catalogues, 1s 

E.. HASSELL, Sec. 





_ _, By order, ,&, 
Subscription to the Conversazioni, 1. 1s. 


NOW ON VIEW, at the ITALIAN and FLEMISH GALLERY 
49, Pati MaALt,a noble Allegorical Picture by Rusens, THE 
EVILS OF WAR. Also a few fine Works by Claude, Rem- 
brandt, Guido, Correggio. Andrea del Sarto, &c.—Admission 1s. 
Open from Ten till Five o'clock. 


BURFORD'S PANORAMA of the BOMBARDMENT of ST, 
JEAN D'ACRE, Leicester-square, JUST OPENED, with the 


Explosion of the Magazine, the distant views of Mounts Carmel 
ont Richard Ceeur de Lion. Also now Open, a splendid View 
of DAMASCUS; 
= district of country of vast extent.—Admittance to each 
view, ls.; Looks, 6¢. each.—N.B. The circles are warmed for 
the season. 


comprising the Grand Cemetery, Mosques, 
and the distant view of the Libanus, Desert, &c., embody- 


Under the Patronaze of HER MAJESTY and PRINCE AL- 
BERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
Ap Ipe-steeetT, West Stranp.—Mr. C, Payne's Patent 
Process of Saltiny Provisions is among the numerous novelties 
lately added to this Exhibition; the splendid illustrations by 
means of the Hydro-oxygen Light are extended and improved ; 
Electricity and Magnetism, Steam-Gun, &c, &c,—Admission, Ls. 
Children half price. Open from half-past Ten till Five daily. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 20.—Rev. Dr. Buckland, President, in the 
chair.—Three communications were read :— 

1. ‘On the Teeth of species of Labyrinthodon 
(Mastodonsaurus and Phytosaurus ? of Jaéger), from 
the German Keuper and the Sandstone of Warwick 
and Leamington,’ by R. Owen, Esq.—The true posi- 
tion of the Warwick sandstone, with reference to the 
Keuper and Bunter Sandstein of the Germans, being 
considered by some geologists as not definitely deter- 
mined, Mr. Owen, in his preliminary remarks, ex- 
presses a hope that the discovering at Warwick and 
Leamington of reptilian remains generically agreeing 
with those found in the Keuper of Germany, may 
afford some assistance in deciding the question. In 
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his prefatory observations, Mr. Owen also shows, 
that the genus Phytosaurus was established on the 
casts of the sockets of teeth of Mastodonsaurus ; and 
that the latter generic name ought not to be retained 
because it conveys the idea of a mammiloid form of 
tooth, whereas all the teeth of the genus so designated 
are originally and for the greater part permanently 
cuspidate; and because the second element of the 
word saurus implies a false affinity, the remains 
belonging not to the Saurian, but to the Batrachian 
order of reptiles. He therefore proposes to substitute 
the generic appellation Labyrinthodon, founded on 
the structure of the teeth. The only portions of the 
Batrachian hitherto described from the German 
Keuper consist of teeth, a fragment of a skull, and 
a few imperfect vertebre ; and the only specimens 
from the Warwick sandstone determined by Mr. 
Owen at the time the memoir was written, con- 
sisted of teeth. In this paper he confines his 
attention, therefore, to a comparison of the dental 
structure of the continental and English remains. 
The teeth of the Labyrinthodon Jaégeri (Masto- 
donsaurus Jaégeri, Von Meyer) of the Keuper, are 
of a simple conical form, with numerous longitu- 
dinal striz ; and the teeth from the Warwick sand- 
stone, transmitted by Dr. Lloyd, for Mr. Owen’s 
examination, closely resemble them. These external 
characters being insufficient to prove even generic 
identity, the author had sections made, in various 
directions, of portions of the teeth of the German 
fossil forwarded to him by Dr. Jaeger, and of the 
English reptile, and they exhibited such decided 
characters, that he was enabled not merely to sepa- 
rate them from all known reptiles, but to establish a 
generic community of character in the continental 
and British remains. It was not, however, until he 
had studied these sections attentively, in comparison 
with the teeth of true Saurians, Batrachians, and 
other animals, that he comprehended the principle 
of thesingularcerebriform convolutions which pervade 
the dental structure of this remarkable reptile. The 
nearest resemblance to it, is exhibited in the base of 


the tooth of the Ichthyosaurus. In this fang vertical 
folds of the external Jayer of cement are inflected 
inwards, at pretty regular intervals, around the cir- 
cumference of the tooth towards the centre, toa dis- 
tance about equal to the breadth of the interspaces | 


of the inflected folds; and the interspaces are oceu- 
pied by corresponding processes of the dentine which 
radiate from the central mass of that substance. The 
thickness of this interblended cement and dentine, 
surrounding the pulp cavity, is about one-eighth of 
the diameter of the tooth. The plan and principle 
of the structure of the tooth of the Labyrinthodon 
are the same, but much more highly complicated. 


The following details were exhibited in a transverse | 


section taken about the middle third part of a frag- 
ment of a tooth of LZ. Jaégeri; the entire length of 
the tooth having been probably 3} inches, and the 
breadth at the base 1} inches. The converging ver- 
tical folds of the external cement extend close to the 
centre of the tooth, and present, instead of straight 
simple lamella, a series of irregular folds, increasing 
in complexity as they proceed inwards, and resem- 
bling the labyrinthic anfractuosities of the surface of 
the brain: each of these converging folds is slightly 
dilated at its termination, close to the pulp cavity. 
Notwithstanding this singular arrangement, the ordi- 
nary laws of dental structure are strictly adhered to, 
every space intercepted by a convolution of the folds 
of the cement being occupied by processes of dentine. 
With respect to the general external characters of 
the tooth of the Labyrinthodon, Mr. Owen states, 


that the longitudinal grooves which correspond to the | 


inflected folds of the cement, extend from the base 
upwards, to about three-fourths of the height of the 
tooth, decreasing in number as the tooth dimi- 
nishes in diameter, and disappearing about half 
an inch from the summit of the tooth. Each fold 
of cement penetrates less deeply, as the groove 
approaches its termination ; and the structure of the 
upper part of the tooth, Mr. Owen conceives, may 
be more simple than that of the lower, but he has 
not yet been able to extend his observations to it. 
The dentine consists of a slender, central, conical 
column, hollow for a certain distance from its base, 
and radiating outwards from its circumference a 
series of vertical plates, which divide into two, once 
or twice before they terminate at the periphery of 


the tooth. Each of these diverging and dichotomoz- 
ing vertical plates gives off, throughout its course, 
narrower vertical plates, nearly at right angles to the 
main plate, in relation to which they are generally 
opposite, but sometimes alternate. Many of the 
secondary plates, given off near the centre of the 
tooth, also divide into two before they terminate, 
They partake of all the undulations which charac- 
terize the inflected folds of the cement. About the 
upper third of the tooth the central pulp cavity is 
reduced to a line; but fissures radiate from it, corre- 
sponding in number with the radiating plates of the 
dentine; and one of them is continued along the 
middle of each plate, dividing where it divides, and 
penetrating each bifurcation and process. The main 
fissures extend to within a line, or half a line, of the 
periphery of the tooth, their terminations, as well as 
those of the fissures of the lateral processes, dilating 
suddenly into sub-circular, oval or pyriform spaces. 
These spaces are centres of radiation of fine calciger- 
ous tubes, which with their uniting clear substance 
constitute the dentine. The number of these tubes, 
also centres of minor ramifications, defies all calcula- 
tion. Their diameter is the gb, of an inch, and the 
interspaces are equal to seven diameters. A tooth 
from the sandstone of Coton End quarry, lent to the 
author by Dr. Lloyd, nearly resembles in size and 
form the smaller teeth of Labyrinthodon, figured by 
Jaéger; and all the peculiarities of the labyrinthic 
structure of the Keuper tooth are so clearly exhibited 
in it, that Mr. Owen considers the differences to be 
only specific. At the upper part of the tooth is a 
layer of firm dentine, separated from the rest by a 
thin stratum of fine calligerous cells, and, until very 
recently, considered by the author to be enamel. 
The inflected folds are continued for a greater rela- 
tive distance before the lateral inflections commence, 
than in the German species; and the anfractuosities 
are fewer in number; some of the folds are also re- 
flected backwards, from near the central pulp cavity, 
for a short distance before they terminate. The mo- 
difications of the complex diverging plates of the 
dentine, are shown hardly to exceed those of a spe- 
cific character, while the composition of the dentine 
is stated to be the same as in the Labyrinthodon 
Jaégeri. A transverse section through the middle 
of a smaller and relatively shorter tooth, from the 
| Warwick sandstone, exhibited more complicated 
| anfractuosities, with numerous secondary and tertiary 
| foldings, and the external layer of cement was 
| relatively thicker than in the Lab. Jaégeri. The 
| generic identity of the reptiles indicated by the teeth 
| from the Warwick sandstones, with the mastodon- 

saurus of the German keuper, Mr. Owen considers 
| fully established by the accordance of their dental 
structure ; and in conclusion, he says, if geology has, 
in this instance, derived any essential aid from minute 
anatomy, in no other has the comparative anatomist 
been more deeply indebted to geology, for not the 
slightest conception could have been deduced from 
an investigation, however extensive, of the teeth of 
existing animals, of the singular and complicated 
modifications of dental structure revealed by these 
fossils, 

2. ‘Observations relative to the Elevation of the 
Shores of Waterford Haven, during the Human 
period, and on the Geological Structure of the Dis- 
trict,’ by T. Austin, Esq.—From the Rock of Passage 
to Woodstown, a distance of three miles, the western 
side of Waterford Haven presents a nearly continu- 
ous cliff of clay and gravel, formed principally of the 
detritus of old red sandstone, and inclosing a bed, from 
one to four feet thick, of Cardium edule, with other 
existing species of marine testacea, and a few land 
shells. In this bed, immediately north of Newtown 
Head, the greater portion of a human skeleton was 
found, about five feet below the surface of the ground, 
and the same distance above high-water mark. The 
valves of Cardium edule were equally as numerous 
there as in other parts of the bed, and many of them 
| were lodged in the cavity of the skull. From a 
careful examination of the conditions under which 
the skeleton was found, more especially as none of 
the shells were scattered through the superincum- 
bent loam, Mr. Austin is convinced the ground had 
never been disturbed for sepulture: he is conse- 
quently of opinion, that the body was washed into the 
; estuary during the accumulation of the shelly bed ; 
| that it was arrested in its present position by a curva- 











ture in the level, due to a projecting mass of trap, 
‘] 


and that an elevation of the country has taken 
since the commencement of the human 
Patches of the shelly bed occur as far eastward y 
eight miles from the shore; and on the eastern si 
of the Haven a similar deposit exists. Mr, Aus 
therefore, also infers that the extent of the Hava 
was once much greater than it is at present, The 
author then gives a general description of the 
logical structure of the districts immediately adjaceg 
to the shores of Waterford Haven. The formatigg 
of which they consist are mountain limestone, qj 
red sandstone, schistose strata, considered to be 
to the Silurian system, and trap rocks. The mow, 
tain limestone occurs ‘only at Hook Point, th 
southernmost headland of the Wexford side of th 
Haven. The upper, or sandstone, beds of the gj 
red system, succeed to it conformably, and contaiy 
obscure vegetable remains, also thin seams aj 
nodules of anthracite, and occasionally gal 
masses of black copper ore. These beds a 
underlaid by marls, sandstones, and conglomerate, 
composing the mass of the formation, and aboy 
1,600 feet thick. The formation constitutes aly 
Broom Hill, and the opposite points called Creda 
Head and Knockavelish Head, likewise a litth 
patch north of the latter; and near the upper e. 
tremity of the Haven, the headlands adjacent j 
Arthurstown, and at Passage. At all the first-me. 
tioned localities the strata dip towards the south, by 
at the two latter towards the north. The schistoe 
strata occur between Hook Point and Broom Hill, 
and they constitute the whole of the country on bob 
sides of the Haven, from Broom Hill and Knockay. 
lish Head, to the old red promontory near Arthus 
town and Passage, with the exception of some mass 
of trap near Duncannon Fort and Newtown Heat 
The strata are, for the greater part, variously co 
torted, in consequence, Mr. Austin believes, of grea 
lateral pressure ; and they are brought at seven! 
points into unconformable juxtaposition with the oi 
red sandstone. Near Arthurstown the dip is towank 
the north, at an angle of 70°, and the overlying ol 
red sandstone is inclined in the same direction, bu 
at an angle not exceeding 30°. At Duncannon For 
an impure limestone, containing trilobites, corals, and 
testacea, is associated with the slates; and a litte 
north of Newtown Head, on the opposite side of the 
Haven, some highly inclined fossilliferous strata ar 
visible at ebb-tide. It is on account of the resem- 
blance of the organic remains obtained at these local: 
ties, with species figured in Mr. Murchison’s work, 
that the author places the schistose strata in the 
Silurian system. The trap rocks constitute the poist 
on which stands Duncannon Fort; they also fom 
Newtown Head, and Mr. Austin is of opinion, that 
the same masses range westward to Tramoie, ani 
Great Newtown Head, where they are lost in the 
St. George’s Channel. Wherever the trap appeas 
on the surface the beds are tilted. 

3. A paper by Mr. Lyell, ‘On the Freshwater 
Fishes of Mundesley,’ as determined by M. Agassi 
—In a former memoir by Mr. Lyell, ‘On the 
Boulder Formation and associated Freshwater De 
posits of Eastern Norfolk,’* the scales and teeth 
fishes procured from the Mundesley fluviatile beds 
were stated, on the authority of Mr. Yarrell and thy 
Rev. L. Jenyns, to belong to the Esox Lucius, to 4 
trout, to a carp, probably the Cyprinus carpio, at 
to a distinct species of Perca. M. Agassiz, during 
his late visit to England, also examined the same 
collection of specimens, with some additions, and 
fully confirmed Mr. Jenyns’s decision with respect ™ 
the distinctness of the perch ; but he is of opinioy 
that the pike is not the Esow lucius, that the carp 
a specimen of Leuciscus, and that the trout 18 0% 
truly a trout, though belonging to the same gre 
family. It is therefore evident, Mr. Lyell obser’ 
that these remains must be assigned to undesenbé 
freshwater fishes; but that they form part of 
ichthyological Fauna more modern and more 0 
resembling the recent than any other with which y 
Agassiz is acquainted in a fossil state. Mr. yt 
found similar remains at Runton, near Crome 
where they are associated, as at Mundesley, ¥ 
freshwater testacea, all of existing species, includit 
the Paludina minuta, formerly supposed to be exting 
but lately proved, by Mr. Morris, to be identical ¥ 

* See Atheneum, No, 639, p. 80. 
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the P. marginata of Michaud, a recent species living in 
France. It is possible, therefore, Mr. Lyell says, that 
these unknown fishes may exist in the lakes or rivers 
of the northern parts of Europe or America, more 

jally as M. Agassiz is at present unacquainted 
wth the freshwater fishes of Norway, Sweden, Ice- 
land, Greenland, Labrador, Canada, and even the 
most northern parts of Scotland and the Shetland 
Isles; and in conclusion the author adds, it seems 
natural to look northward for types analogous to the 
Mundesley fishes; because the beds in which they 
oecur were deposited contemporaneously with the 
drift accumulated by the agency of floating ice. 












ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


March 6.—Professor Wilson in the chair. 

A paper by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, of Bombay, 
on the Bauddha Vaishnavas, was read.—The people 
or sect designated by Dr. Stevenson under the above 
name, are found scattered throughout the country of 
the Marhattas, and wherever that nation has formed 
any settlements. The Bauddha Vaishnavas are 
called by others Vithal bhaktas, because they worship 
Vishnu under the form of Vithal ; but as they them- 
selves consider Vithal to be the Buddha avatar of 
Vishnu, and take their religion from Buddhists as 












per ev yell as Brahmans, the writer prefers the designation 
jjacent wf Bauddha Vaishnava. The legendary history of the 
first-me [ avatarmost current among themselves, makes Vishnu 
south, but d to Pandharpur, where he pays a visit to 
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Pundaric, a dutiful son, who is at the moment oc- 
cupied in the pious work of scrubbing his father's 
fot with a brick. Fully intent on his task, Pundarik 
did not notice the god until he had assumed a 
luminous appearance, when he merely threw him 
the brick for a seat, but continued to hold his father’s 
foot. The god, pleased with the filial piety of the 
aint, took up his abode at Pandharpur, by the names 
of Pandurang (luminous appearance), and Vithal, 
(he who seats himself on a brick). The Bauddha 
Vaishnavas differ from other sects in taking reason 
for their guide, instead of authority ; though they 
endeavour, as far as they can, to conciliate the theism 
of the Brahmans with the morality of the Buddhists. 
They affirm also that the avatar of Buddha was 
intended to instruct mankind in their duties; and 




































rd a litt not, as declared by the Brahmans, to mislead them, 
side of the fom the fear of the gods being inconvenienced by 
strata arefM% the great numbers of good men, who were every day 
he resem finding their way to heaven.—Another important 
hese local: particular in which they distinguish themselves, is 
on’s work,™ the indifference of caste which is felt by them, though 
ata in the in practice they are compelled to adopt several 
e the poit fl of its restrictions. They say that at all religious 
also fom assemblages true worshippers should eat together. 

inion, that The expression of one of their writers is: “ At the 
more, anf grat door of the temple, all the castes are formed 
‘ost in thei into one body.” A story is told illustrating this 
ap appesifM dogma, narrating the giving of a feast, to which are 
invited Brahmans, and persons of other castes, and 

Freshwater even Pariahs. Vishnu attends at the feast; and 
M. Agassifi the Brahmans, who are offended at the admixture of 
, ‘On thefll castes, and refuse to partake of the food provided, 
water Defi ate confounded by the manes of their ancestors, who 
nd teeth off ome down to be present at the ceremony.—The 
viatile beds Bauddha Vaishnavas speak slightly of the Vedas, of 
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Brahmans, of pilgrimages, of washing and crowning 
mages, and of other superstitions. Several passages 
















































































carpio, aig we quoted from writers of the sect, in which their 
ssiz, during contempt is openly manifested. Of the Brahmans 
1 the same ey say: “the bells in their girdles jingle about 
itions, ani their loins; but their tongues are dumb in divine 
h respect knowledge.” Another conformity with Buddhist 
of opinion “stom is the worshipping of the impressions made 
the carp if by the feet of their saints; and this is one of the 
‘rout is nom &* matters in which they give way to a practice 
same gredi™ mlessedly superstitious. There is one point in 
»]] observe "lich these people differ from Buddhist and Brah- 














undescribed 





Ran; and it is, that there is an interchange of love 

















part of letween the deity and the worshipper. This doctrine, 
more Di Thich is wholly foreign to Indian ideas of theology, 
h which} Stevenson is of opinion may have been borrowed 

Mr. Lyell the Mohammedans. Certain points of religion 








Maintained by the Bauddha Vaishnavas indicate a 
ad of feeling, very different from that usually at- 
tiated to Hindu ‘sectaries; and has induced a 

that some influence may have been derived 
n the Christian religion, as it was introduced into 
atearly periods, The chief of these are the 
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power of faith to effect any purpose ; the forgiveness 
of injuries; and the return of good for evil. The 
subject is very interesting ; and the doctrine, as far 
as India is concerned, is peculiar. The ancient 
Rishis are universally represented as cursing their 
enemies; and although in more recent times a 
milder spirit has been exhibited by both Buddhist 
and Brahman, none go so far as this sect; one of 
whose saints is represented as loading with favours 
some villains who had robbed and maimed him ; and, 
when they had gone to hell for their crimes, as suc- 
cessfully interceding with Vishnu for their release. 
The history of the Bauddha Vaishnavas may be 
traced up to the fourteenth century, to the time when 
the Mohammedan power was first established in the 
Dekhan, and a more powerful superstition repressed 
the persecuting spirit of the Brahmans, who had 
expelled the Buddhists, and extinguished all hope of 
resistance to their own domination. ‘The Moham- 
medan power, which all its intolerance, gave a great 
liberty to those who were compelled, by the grossness 
of the dominant faith, to dissent from its practices ; 
and several sects successively rose, who opposed the 
multifarious theology and superstitious rites of the 


Brahmans, Among these the Bauddha Vaishnavas 
flourished. At the decline of the Musulman power, 


when the Marhatta empire became again Brahman, 
the energy of the sect seems to have ceased: hardly 
one religious treatise has been composed since the 
days of Sivajie ; and they are gradually assimilating 
to the idolatry round them. They are now chiefly 
composed of the manufacturing and mercantile 
classes; though not a few Brahmans, and many from 
the cultivator class, have joined them. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 









Sat. Asiatic Society ....ccccccccsccceees WO, P.M. 
Geographical Society o++eeeNine 
Mon. {nova Academy (Sculptur 
Society of British Architect Eight. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .. ight. 
TvEs. {3 rehitectural Society ........ tight. 
Zoological Society ...ee-eeeee++++ee4 P. Eight 
7 Geological Society ...........60005 -4 p. Eight 
Wep { society GEA cccccccccccseccces Fight. . 
Royal Society .....csesseeeeseeees 4 p. Eight. 
Taur Society of Antiquaries .............. Eight. 
* '}] Royal Society of Literature ........ Four. 
Royal Academy (Painting). 
Fri. Royal Institution ............eeee0 3 p. Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

QUARTETT CONCERTS, Hanover-squarr_Rooms.— 
Messrs. BLAGROVE, GATTIE. DANDO, and LUCAS, beg to 
inform the Public, that the THIRD QUARTETT CONCERT 
will take place on THURSDAY EVENING NEXT, March 25, 
when will be porrorenne Mendelssohn's new Trio.—Pianoforte, 
Madame Dulcken ; Quartetts by Mozart and Mayseder; Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in c Minor; and Vocal Masic, accompanied by 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett, in which Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt, 
and Mr. Parry will perform. ‘Tickets, 7s. each, or 18s. each to 
admit three persons, may be obtained of the Conductors ; of 
Messrs. Collard, Cheapside ; Cramer, Regent-street ; and Chap- 
pell, Bond-street. 





Drury Lane.—The German company has com- 
menced its season with * Der Freischutz,’—spiritedly, 
as regards a powerful and energetic chorus, able to 
act as well as to sing,—satisfactorily, as regards the 
tenor, who is none other than our old friend Herr 
Haitzinger, but little the worse for wear,—and 
splendidly as regards its prima donna, Madame Stiickl 
Heinefetter. She is one of the few instances of the 
benefits of a large arena for exhibition: her voice, 
which sounded heavy in the Prince’s Theatre, is in 
Drury Lane rich, melodious, and all-pervading. 
Catalani herself owned hardly a finer natural organ ; 
and its possessor, improved though she be, has not 
the remotest idea of the brilliant effects which might 
be produced with it, would she subject it toonly a quar- 
ter of the vocal study which poor Malibran was forced 
to bestow on the mastery and management of hers. 
The present wants of Drury Lane are a more efficient 
basso than Herr Sesselmann, and a more efficient 
conductor than Herr Ganz. Both, however, are 
promised to us: and therefore, in the meantime, 
(the beauty of Weber's music being understood 
beyond need of further expatiation,) we will dwell 
upon the truth, zeal, and earnestness which the Ger- 
mans bring into their performances. This is only just 
beginning to bear its due value in England. It 
will be twenty years more before the Italian Opera 
chorus is made to act; and then, and not till then, 
may we look for a revival of the chefs-d‘ceuvre of 
the old repertory. 


As we have accidentally gone from Drury Lane to 








the Haymarket, and last week promised a word or 





two concerning ‘ Le Diable Amoureux,’ and Madame 
Guy-Stephan, by way of keeping faith we will here 
say, that the story of the evil spirit who falls in love 
with the mortal she is commissioned to tempt, loses 
largely by its transmission from Paris to London, 
where, as is well known, the ballet is of neces- 
sity more economically mounted. Madame Guy- 
Stephan is three good sizes larger than Montessu, 
but without Montessu’s rapidity and sprightliness. 
She stops the gap, till Cerito, or Taglioni, or some 
other gremiére danseuse shall arrive, most substan- 
tially. The younger Albert, too, is here, more 
brilliant and elastic in his flights than formerly. 





PutLuarmonic Society.—Second Concert.—There 
was matter for many reviews in this concert. To 
begin with the selection :—this was admirable, to our 
taste ; and, pleased or displeased, an audience was 
attracted by it, and held attentive throughout. It 
was faulty, as far as regards choice of conductor. 
We are really curious to know, upon what principle 
Mr. C. Lucas, who never wielded baton in the Phil- 
harmonic orchestra before, was selected to preside 
over the performance of so complicated and difficult 
a programme. Such an appointment was unfair to 
one who isa highly cultivated musician, and a modest 
as well as a classical artist. The consequence was, 
that though orchestra and chorus were kept together, 
their performance of Weber's mermaid music from 
the second act of ‘Oberon’—and of Mendelssohn’s 
* Lébgesang ’—resembled the performances of the 
same pieces under their respective composers, about 
as much as a school-boy’s correct and unaccented 
reading of Hamlet's soliloquies, resembles those 
magnificent passages when delivered by John Kemble 
or Young. The style of execution during the even- 
ing, in short, was coarse and unpoetical, Further to 
hamper the poor conductor, the Directors had given 
him two soprani to work with, neither of whom sung 
in tune—and this for Weber's delicious 

‘Oh ‘tis pleasant to float on the sea!’ 
where the voice should be as dreamily sweet as the 
murmur of an ocean shell ;—and this for the duet 
in the * Libgesang°-—‘I waited on the Lord,’ than 
which modern art has produced no union of voices 
more melodious. Both the spiritual and the sacred 
music were sacrificed between this general misconduct 
and this individual feebleness; the outlines only being 
given. The fact should be clearly stated, because the 
heaviness of the Second Concert was, by many in 
the room, ascribed to the choice of the music. The 
symphony to the first act was one by Ries, in Fr, 
which we were heartily glad to hear, in spite of the 
close reminiscences of Beethoven with which it over- 
flows. There is bold and brilliant orchestral writing 
in it; and touches of very sweet melody, when the 
latter is required. The way of his own, which Rieg 
possessed, is, however, far more evident in certain of 
his pianoforte compositions than in hisgrander orehes- 
tral productions. Mr. Blagrove’sconcertoby Kreutzer, 
was a highly-finished piece of playing: but the com- 
position, as regards music, was pretty in its details, 
and monotonously polished in its texture, without the 
idea or treatment belonging to a great work of art. 
The overture at the end of the first act was by M. 
Berlioz, to *‘ Benvenuto Cellini :’ a work so little to 
the taste of the classicists in the reom, as to be 
severely hissed. This seems to us an extreme pro- 
ceeding. We give up the general design of the work, 
not having been able to trace it: the principal sub- 
jects, too, were like all the subjects by M. Berlioz we 
have heard, petty and trite: and theireonnexion with 
each other most darkly mysterious. These remarks 
may be thought to join the hiss with an extrasibillatian, 
but itis not so, In those parts of the music where 
the trombones did not overpower all their fellows, or 
where the clash of the cymbal did not suggest the 
idea, as it did to a friend of ours, of an obligato of 
broken crockery, we were struck by new orchestral 
combinations of the stringed and wind bands, which, 
in the hands of one who can originate good thoughts, 
and whose creed, unlike that of M. Berlioz, suffers 
him to work them out according to established forms, 
might lead to the production of magnificent and 
original effects. Where there is invention there 
must be genius ; though as that of M. Berlioz confines 
itself only to one portion of his art, we wish that 
he could find some one who could play Beaumont 
to his Fletcher; and who, giving him figures and 
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groups, would leave the clothing for his imagination 
there to display itself in all its luxuriance. As we ex- 
pect little sympathy in this judgment, itis fair to re- 
mind the reader, that a single hearing of anything so 
entirely bizarre and out of all rule as this music, can 
no more justify decided praise, than it justified the 
immediate contempt so decidedly expressed on 
Monday night by a large part of the Philharmonic 
audience, 





MISCELLANEA 

The Statistics of the British Museum.—The re- 
turn asked for by Mr. Aglionby, and “The accountof 
the income and expenditure of the British Museum 
in the year 1840,” just published, show that the 
salaries of this Institution amount to 14,490/, and 


are thus distributed :— 
Assistants Attendants 
Officers. nd 
Eléves. Servants. 





£. £. . 

For the General Establishment .. 1,500 300 1,351 
Manuscript Department 1,000 570 412 
Printed Book Department 1,500 900 2,026 
The Reading Rooms.... 801 
Mineral Department.... 600 105 309 
Zoological Department... 450 635 293 
Botanical Department .. 500 64 
Antiquarian Department 945 230 646 
Print Department ...... 350 100 
Estimate .......... 6,745 2,740 6,005 
Absolute expense .. 6,542 2,717 5,952 


The rent, taxes, warming, lighting, and other ex- 
penses of the house, amount to 1,228/.; the inci- 
dental expenses, freight, carriage, and stationery, 
4961. There were expended on the purchase and 
preservation of articles, &c., 

Purchase. pene, 


MS. Department ............ 1,089 

Printed Book Department .... 2,667 2,324 (book-binding) 
Mineral Department.......... 2,230) 378 

Zoological Department ...... oes 

Botanical Department 49 


Antiquities Department 
Print Department ............ 
There were expended 361/. on the printing the 
Synopsis, and 49. for the list of additions made to 
the various departments ; 560/. on the catalogue of 
MS. ; 3567. on the catalogues of printed books ; and 
750/. on the publication of the descriptions of the 
ancient marbles ; and 361/. on the making of casts of 
the antiquities, There were received by the sale 
of casts 291/.; by the sale of the Synopsis (9,200 
copies) 459/. ; and by the sale of the other publica- 
tions of the Museum, as catalogues, and the descrip- 
tions of the ancient marbles, only 105/. 

New Biographical Dictionary.—In the Prospectus to the 
“*New General Biographical Dictionary,” projected by the 
late Mr. Rose, it was said,—‘* The Dictionary will be pub- 
lished in monthly parts, and will most probably not exceed 
twelve closely-printed volumes. Allowing four parts to a 
volume, and allowing (which, under such an announcement, 
is, I think, a very reasonable allowance) one extra volume, 
the Public were led to expect that they would have a ¢om- 
plete work on their shelves in rather less than four years 
and a half. * * How stands the fact? I am unable 
to ascertain the precise date of the first Number, but it was 
certainly published, if not earlier, in January, 1839, as a 
bookseller’s catalogue bearing that date is bound up with 
it. Now, on this 16th of March, 1841, I am in possession of 
eleven Numbers,—that is, two volumes and three quarters 
in two years and a quarter. At the present rate then of 
publication, we shall not get the twelve volumes—assuming 
that twelve will contain the work—under nine years,—more 
than double the original period allowed. It is true there 
have been during the course of publication various apolo- 
gies for delay, and promises of amendment: but they have 
come to nothing. On the back of Number XL, published, 
I think, in December last, is a notice that ** Part XIU will 
be published in January.” The Ides of March are come 
and gone, and where is Number XI? Iam, &e., 

ONE OF THE DIssATISFIED SUBSCRIBERS, 

Inner Temple. 

Electro-Magnetism.—The Mentz Gazette states, 
that the Germanic Diet have voted a recompense of 
100,000 florins to the inventor of the electro-mag- 
netic machine, to supersede steam-engines, 

Icebergs off the Cape of Good Hope.—In a letter 
from a friend, on his passage to India, we find it 
stated that on the 22nd of October, in latitude 
39° 17’ south, longitude 13° 47’ west, the ship 
Windsor, from London, passed an enormous iceberg, 
which was judged to be three quarters of a mile in 
length. On the 29th, two more, and on the 30th 
another iceberg was passed.—From the French 
papers, it appears that on the 14th of September, 

% . . 

a Capt. Brouwer encountered the same or a similar 
mass of ice in south latitude 37° 54’, east longitude 
16° 26’. It was 50 or 60 metres in height, and 4 


leagues in circumference. These circumstances 
seem favourable to Captain Ross, and his attempt to 
approach to a high southern latitude. 

Carboléin.—The account received from St. Peters- 
burgh respecting this new fuel (sce ante, p. 196,) turns 
out, as we expected, to be somewhat over sanguine. 
The experiment on board the Sirius was not, it ap- 
pears, on “a large scale;” on the contrary, to all 
who know the many questions to be resolved, such 
as clinkering, choking, &c. before a report could be 
made on the general qualities of the fuel for purposes 
of steam navigation; it cannot be considered as 
worthy the name of an experiment. We have re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Waters, commander of the 
Sirius, wherein he observes, “ We did try as much 
of the fuel as Mr. Waschinakoff gave us, but did not 
get as much as would give what we considered a 
satisfactory trial ; and I send you a correct copy of 
the only communication I had on the subject with 
Mr. Waschinakoff, after leaving St. Petersburgh. 
Where the account of the Sirius going only six and 
a half knots with one fuel, and seven with the other, 
came from, is a puzzle to me, asa reference to my 
log-book by no means justifies the assertion. The 
following is a copy of the report forwarded to Mr. 
Waschinakoff:— 

To Mr. Waschinakoff, St. Petersburgh. 
Sirius, Copenhagen, 24th Oct. 1840. 

Sirn,—In compliance with our promise regarding your 
**fuel,” supplied to this vessel for the purpose of experi- 
ment, we have to inform you, that at 1 p.m. on Thursday, 
22nd inst., we weighed one ton of common coals, and con- 
sumed the same in one hour, generating our commen 
consumption of steam. At 4 P.M. same day, we commenced 
burning your fuel, and so powerful was the fire produced 
by it, that in less than half an hour we were obliged to 
draw three fires (out of nine). We conceive it to be fully 
equal to your expectations “‘as fire.” It gives the strongest 
fire we have yet seen ;—but we do not conceive that the 
quantity supplied to us was sufficient to enable us to give a 
positive assertion as to its efficiency, or as to the possibility 
of its resisting ‘‘ spontaneous ignition,” when exposed, in 
quantities, to damp and friction; and one thing is positive, 
that the fire-places and flues of our modern boilers are 
totally unfitted for the consumption of so powerful a fuel 
as what you supplied us with. Further, we pledge our- 
selves, that the very last morsel of your fuel has been con- 
sumed. We are, &e. D. C. Waters, Lt. R.N. 

W. Dincen, Engr. 

Effect of Coloured Light on Plants.—I planted in 
a box some curled cress seed, and so arranged bottles 
of carmine fluid, chromate of potassa, acetate of 
copper, and the ammonia of sulphate, that all but a 
small space of the earth was exposed to light which 
had permeated three-fourths of an inch of these 
media. For some days the only apparent differ- 
ence was that the earth continued damp under the 
green and blue fluids, whereas it rapidly dried under 
the red and yellow. The plumula burst the cuticle 
in the blue and green lights before any change was 
evident in the other parts. After ten days, under 
the blue fluid there was a crop of cress, of as bright 
a green as any which grew in full light, and far more 
abundant. The crop was scanty under the green 
fluid, and of a pale unhealthy colour. Under the 
yellow solution but two or three plants appeared, 
yet they were less pale than those which had grown 
in green light. Beneath the red bottle the number 
of plants which grew was also small, although rather 
more than in the spot the yellow covered. They 
too were of an unhealthy colour. I now reversed 
the order of the bottles, fixing the red in the place of 
the blue, and the yellow in that of the green. After 
a few days’ exposure, the healthy cress appeared 
blighted, while a few more unhealthy plants began 
to show themselves from the influence of the blue 
rays in the spot originally subjected to the red. It 
is evident from this that the red and yellow rays not 
merely retard germination, but positively destroy 
the vital principle in the seed. Prolonged exposure 
uncovered, with genial warmth, free air, and indeed 
all that can induce growth, fails to revive the blighted 
vegetation. I have repeated the experiments many 
times, varying the fluids, but the results have been 
the same. At this time I have the above facts 
strikingly exemplified where the space covered by 
the bichromate of potassa is without a plant. These 
results merit the attention of those who are engaged 
in the study of vegetable economy.—Journal of the 
Franklin Institute. 

To CorREsPoNDENTS.—X. Y.—M. G.—Five ‘‘ Constant 
Readers”—T. H. B.—An Observer—A.—P., Carrickfergus— 
P.—M. R.—B. M. received.—Obliged to W. A. 8, but cannot 
comply. 
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UROPE IN 1840. Translated from the Ge. 
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Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, 

Just published, handsomely printed in royal vo. price 4s, fd, 

C UNT DE DENIA; or, the SPANIARDS 

RANSOM. _A Play. in Five Acts. 
By HORATIO HUNTLEY HOSKINS. 
Southgate, 144, Strand. 
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In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
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RAIG’S ROTATORY STEAM 
explained and illustrated; with a concise Review of the 
Invention of the Piston Engine, and a comparative Estimate of 
their relative Power and Advantages. 
** Est quodam prodire tenus, si non datur ultra.” 
London: Houlston & Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row, 


Just published, ‘ 
HE NOMENCLATOR: a Technological Dic. 
tionary ; containing all the principal Terms in use in the 
Arts and Sciences, &c. &c. In cloth, price 6s. By EDWARD 
SCUDAMORE, M.D., one of the Physicians of the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital. 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row; and Ward, Canterbury, 








Just published, price 3s. royal 8vo. _ 
OVER, ANCIENT and MODERN, a Poeun: 
with Episode, Views, and Historical Notes. 
By Sir RICHARD PAUL JODRELL, Bart. M.A. 
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Just published, imperial folio, 4l. 4s. 
AIRO ILLUSTRATED. By Roserrt Hay, 
Esq. of Linplum. Thirty large Plates, executed in the 
newest style of Lithegraphy, by J. C. BOUKNE, under the super- 
intendence of OWEN B. CARTER, Architect: with Descriptive 
Notices. ‘Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
NEW PROCESSES IN THE ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &e. 
Now ready, fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth, 7 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART; exhibiting the most important Scientific Dis- 
coveries of the past Year, New Processes in the Arts, &c. By 
the Editor of the ‘Arcana of Science." With illustrative Ea- 
gravings. 
*,* The Two preceding Volumes may still be had. 
‘lilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 
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MISS SEDGWICK’S NEW WORK, 
Just published, neatly bound. 3s. 6d. " 
TORIES for YOUNG PERSONS. By Miss 
SEDGWICK, Author of * Hope Leslie,’ &c. With Illustra- 
tions. sd Also. by the same Author, aa 
MEANS AND ENDS; or, SELF-TRAINING. 
New Edition, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
Tilt & Bogue, Fleet-street. 


On the 25th instant, Part I. royal 8vo. uniform with Byron, &. 


price ls. ae 
HE WORKS of MONTAIGNE, containing 
his Essays, Letters and Journey through Italy ; now first 
translated. 
wet rose writer has been so generally read, nor probably 
much delight.” —Hallam's Literature. 
ohn ‘Templeman, 248, Regent-street. 
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SEQUEL TO BURNES’ VOYAGE ON THE INDUS. 
Now ready, with a Map, 8vo. l4s. — 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa JOURN EY 
to the SOURCE of the RIVER OXUS, by the INDUS, 
CABOOL, and BADAKHSHAN. ‘neat: 
By LIEUT. JOHN WOOD, Indian Navy. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


FOR STUDENTS AT COLLEGE OR SCHOOL. 
Just published, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. bound, 
REEK VERBS; their Formations, De- 
Fects, and IRREGULARITIES. 
By A. N. CARMICHAEL, 
Classical Master in the Edinburgh Academy. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


aj Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 1. lls. 6d. cloth, 
A HISTORY of the REFORMATION on the 
CONTINENT. 
By GEORGE WADDINGTON, D.D., Dean of Durbam, 
Author of a * History of the Church from the earliest Ages to the 
eformation,’ &c. &c. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 





4th edit. Is., postage free Is. 4d., Portrait, Plates. Battle-plans, 
Oy gar NAPIER’S LIFE and EX- 
PLOILTS. The Storming of Sidon. 

*Commodore Napier was most daring. On the tops of the 
houses he made his way, waving his bat on the point of his 
sword, and cheering on the men to victory.” See Plates. 

). Strange. Paternoster-row ; and all Bouksellers. _ 

In 12mo. price 6s. in hoards, with a Memoir of the Author, and 
Portrait, the 12th edition of S: 

EMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; 
exemplifying Female Virtues. 

By MRS. KING. Pall 

Rivingtons. St. Paul’s Churchyard. and Waterloo-place, Pa 
Mall; and Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly. 


In small 8vo. with a Map, price 6s. 6d. in boards, the5th 
edition of 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of the 


High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
testants of Dauphiné, a Remnant of the Primitive Christians of 
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By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, D.D. 














reben oO! rham, and Vicar of Norham. 
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Now read Sixth Edition, beautifally printed in 16mo. 5s. 
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DR. JOHNSON ON SPAS. 
In 1 very closely-printed volume, price 9s. 
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ORSE DE LEON; or, the Brigand. By 
P. R. JAMES, Esq. 3 vols. st BVO. I. lis. 6d. 
“recat: one of the best of, Mr. James's long series; and 
ought to be especially wetoeme, * — Atheneum, 


NGINES of WAR; am Historical and Experi- 
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Microscopic Structure of the Teeth in various ciistiog 
and extinct Species of Vertebrata Animals. By RICHARD 
OWEN, Esq. F.R.S., € ervespunding Member of the Academy of 
Siences of Paris, Berlin, &e. 

This splendid work will be ‘published i in three Parts, each part 
containing plates with their description. When complete it will 
form one volume of letter-press and cog Atlas royal 8vo. of about 
\# plates, engraved by Mr. 

Afew copies are printed in 4to., 
paper, price 2/. 12s. 6d. each Part. ~aciie 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher and Foreign Bookseller, 219, 
Regent-street. 

(no Wednesday, 31st of March, “a be published, bound in | vol. 
folio, containing 94 coloured Plates, with Gecceiotions. the 
Deaniage after Nature, and Lithographed by A. Henning, 


LLU STRATIONS of CUTANEOUS 
DISEASE; a Series of Delineations of the Affections of the 
Nin in their more interesting and frequent Forms: with a Prac- 
real Summary of their Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment, 
cinding appropriate Formule. By ROBER t WILLIS, M.D., 
Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to 
etogal Infirmary for Children. 
“Eminently adapted to diffuse a knowledge of the various 
us of cutaneous affection. ‘To the country practitioner it 
rove of great service, and we cordially recommend all our 
jers to patronize it.""— Dr. Johnson's Medico-Chirurgical Review, 
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RESERVA ATION of the TEETH indispensable 

toCOMFORT and APPEARANCE, Health and Longevity ; 
being a second edition of * Dental pga containing Engrav- 
sof new dental instruments, 

By JOHN GRAY, ennaneben Dentist, 

Member of the Royal C ‘ollege of Surgeons in London, &e. 
“This small volume will be found interesting and useful to 
very medical practitioner, the heads of nen and those who 
ave the care of children; while persons who have lost teeth 
Fl be made aware of the cause, and enabled to judge for them- 
«s of the rationality of the method pointed out for their 
oration, and preservation of the remainder. 
turebiil, Soho; and of the Author, 25, Old Burlington-street. 
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OUNTAINS and ‘LAKES of SWITZER- 
LAND. By Mrs. BRAY. 3 vols. 1. lis 


e volumes will be found exectont, intelligent, and 
even mirthful compagnons de wae. "— Atlas 


OMESTIC MANAGEMENT of the SICK- 
ROOM. By Dr. A. T. THOMSON. 10s. 62. 


“A useful addition to the library of the young wife and 
mother."’— Atheneum. 
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Published by the Society of Ditettanti. 
NTIQUITIES of IONIA: Part III. 


Cnidus—Aphrodisias—Patara. With 74 folio Engravings, 
8/, 8s.—Part I. 6/. 6s.; Part IL. 6. 6s. 


6. 
‘THE DOCTOR, &c. 5 vols. 2/. 12s. 6d. cloth. 


&e. 


ROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Translated 


m the French of Mad. Necker de Saussure, by Miss 
HOLLAND. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. te. cloth. 


R. TURTON'S MANUAL of the LAND and 
FRESH-WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
New Edition, revised by JOHN EDWARD GRAY, F.R.S. Post 
8vo. with Woodcuts and 12 coloured Plates, 15s. cloth. 
EW POEMS just pyblished by Messrs. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY, Conduit-street. 
THE REV. W. LIDDIARD’S RETROSPECTION ; 
Or, The Light of Other Days. 
With Illustrations by Haicu. 





il. 
SIR FRANCIS DOYLE'S POEMS. 
2nd edition, with Additions. 


Ill. 
IX. POEMS by V 
2nd edition, with Additions. 


IV. 
MR. COCHRANE’S MOREA. 
2nd edition, ag Additions. 


MISS POULTER’S IMAGINATION, and other Poems. 


MORA. A POEM. 
By R. G. CUNNINGHAME, Esq. of Mount Kennedy. 


Vile 
THE CORSAIR’S BRIDAL. 
By W. M. HENRY, Esq. 
vul, 
THE DELUGE, 
By J. E. READE, Esq. 


Ix. 
TRANQUIL HOURS, AND SIR REDMOND. 
By MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


x. 
RECOLLECTIONS and MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
By J. J. JONSON, Esq. 


XL. 
BRITAIN’S a THE REIGN OF 


TH. 
dy the Rev. = KENNEDY. 


POEMS wane IN ‘NEW pov NDLAND. 
By MISS PRESCOTT 
XIll. 
THE mest and other Poems. 
By MISS BARR ETT. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street 
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NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 
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WAVERLEY 


NOVELS 
On Saturday, 27th March, PART I. 


b Re oyal Octavo, Double-Columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833. 
Monthly arts, price Four Shillings each, stitched; or, in Vive large Volumes, cloth lettered, 5/. 


PART I. will contain WAVERLEY, and each Issue a complete Novel or Novels. 


te First VOLUME, which will be a, | on Ist August, will contain WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, 
B ROY, and OLD MOKTALITY, price One Pound. 


Volume Fifth will have an scene of Str WALTER Scott, from Greenshields* well-known Statue, and a Glossary. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS.—Smatt Octavo. 
27th March, VOLUME I. 


Toolseap Octavo, with all the Aatnor’ s et tesinetions and Notes—1829 to 1833. 


NOVELS. 


.—Royant Ocravo. 





Fe be completed in Twenty-five 


THE ANTIQUARY, 


Tobe completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, 


UME I. will contain WAVERLEY, and ooh Issue a complete Novel or Novels, corresponding in matter and arrangement 
h the Edition in Royal Octavo, 


The last Volume will have an Engraving of Sin WALTER Scott, and a Glossary. 


The call for cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels has induced the Proprietors to bring forward, on the present occasion, Reprints, cheaper 
than the cheapest books of the day, in place of more costly and highly embellished Editions, 


ROBERT CADELL, EDINBURGH. 


HOULSTON & STONEMAN, 65, PATERNOSTER-ROW, LONDON. 


Burlinzton-st March 
JEW WorKS “IMMEDIATELY FORTH- 
» G 


MEMOIRS | THE “COLMAN FAMILY. 
By R. B. PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their Corresponience with’ the most Distinguished 
Personages of their 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 
“ These are two 
dence, full of, socia 
sallies of wit.’ 


( Now ready.) 

leasant volumes of gossip and correspon- 
animation, exhibitions of humour, and 

— Morning Post. 


it 
COMPTON AUDL 
Or, HANDS®*NOT HEARTS. 


A Nove, 
By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX, 
In3 vols. post 8vo. ( Now ready.) 


EY; 


111. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF MY oes * pees 
By THOMAS INGOLDSBY, 
Author of the © fegoldshy wth &e. 


which is added, 
THE “RUBBER OF LIFE. 
In a so 8vo. 


THE HISTORY. ‘or DUELLING 


NARRATIVES of the Most” RE EMARKABLE PERSONAL 
ENCOUNTERS, from the Earliest Period down to the 
Present Times. 
By Dr. MEL LING 
Author of * Cariasitics of pedicel Experience,’ &e. 
n2 vols. demy 


Vv. 
COLIN CLIN K. 
By CHAS. HOOTON, Esq. 
In 3vols. post 8vo. with — Mlustrations by Leech, &c. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF * THE STANDARD NOVELS’ 
Will comprise the celebrated Novel, 
MARRIAGE 


,. ,By the Author of ‘ The Inheritance.’ * Destiny,’ &c 

To be published with the Magazines at the end ofthe month. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
*ublisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

ATHS.—Warm Air, SuLtpHuR, CHLORINE, 
MercurIAL, Aromatic, and other Gaseous, Fumi- 
GATING, and Vapour Barus, established in 1822, at No. 40, 
Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, by J. GREEN, M.D. 
formerly Surgeon in the Royal jemed Br .—One or other of these 
means are recommended for comp aints that do not readily 
re »Id to medicine alone, and particularly for those affecting the 
Skin. 








EAFNESS.— Mr. CURTIS'S New Acoustic 
Instrument for Deaf Persons, Original Ear Cornets, small 
Voice Conductors, French, German, and Spanish Artificial Ears; 
also improved Hearing Trumpets of every description. The 
Soniferous Coronal, Otosole, &c., may be seen and obtained at 
Mr. Gifford’s, C poemnist to his late Majesty, los, Strand, opposite 
Exeter Hall.—N.B. Curtis and Abernethy’s Ear Syringes; also 
Invisible Respirators; Renovating Hair Gloves and Belts; Do- 
mestic Instruments, &c 


IGHT.-_R. H. Parkinson begs leave to ac- 
qpaint th the Hobilicy os and a Gontey that he manufactures the 
PATE LAR ith its latest improvements, or 
a dante the Solar Principle tos phe Lamp they may already have. 
. P. supplies the Oil at 3°, 6d. per gallon, of a quality very 
supe Ad to what is usually sold. ‘Also a new description of Nut 
Oil, at 6s. 6d. per galion, which burns in the regular Patent 
Lamp with a brilliancy nearly equal to sperm, and perfectly 
free from smell. He is induced to make this remark, knowing 
that there is an article very much puffed en circular and other- 
wise), but which has a most noxious smell. large eecortment 
of Palmer's Vatent Lamps. for Candles with 1, 2, 3, or icks— 
the 4-wick, or Magnum Candle, giving a light canal to Y oil 
lamp, and now becoming general upon the tables of the Nobility. 
ivery size Candle may be had, and in any quantity 
Notice—PARKINSON'S Wholesale and Retail W erchouse. 79, 
Oxford-street, exactly opposite the Pantheon. 


‘UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and — 
KW did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 
l'leet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, vented 
fully informs the trade, artists, upholste rers, and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, * Petes ee mover 
hitherto attempted.— «4 f be had grat is, and sen 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWIN 38, = 
presenting the exact patterns and pric es of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, ele »gantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
pe room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for immediate ye 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, and mon 
returned. 
Tyr 5 . TR a 
M ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. ‘This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made ona plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and fecapabie of injuring the finest nap. A 
newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick and satis- 
factory effect. The much-approved Flesh-Brushes, as recom- 
mended by the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and_ Belts. 
Penetrating Hair-Brashes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, that do not soften in washing or use like common hair. 
A new and lange importation of, fine a Sponge ; and Combs 
of all descriptions.—To had, Wholesa Lae Retail, ONLY 
at Metcalfe's SOLE Establishment, No. 130p, Oxford-street, 
nearly opposite Hanover-squar 


ENNY POSTAGE “ADVAN ©rAGEOUS TO 
CHILDREN CUTTING THEIR TEETH.—STEEDMAN'S 
SOOTHING POW DERS.—The good effects of these Powders in 
reserving a healthy state of the constitution during teething, 
ESre now had twenty years’ experience, (the Proprietor first 
gave them to his own children with great benefit,) during which 
time thousands of children have been relieved annually from 
all those distressing symptoms which chil: ren suffer while cut- 
ting teeth, viz. feverish heats, fits, convulsions, sickness of 

stomach, and debility, accompanied with relaxation of the 
bowels, and inflammation of the gums. a weneen. aS and sold in 

packets, at ls. Id. by J. Seodmen t ‘hemist, /alworth, Surrey; 
and sold by all Chemists and Medicine Venders in the United 
ings om. Any lady wishing to try them, by lnclocing Se 

kK a letter to the proprietor, will receive a packet b 




















post, free of expense. 


THE ATHENZUM [Mar 
————— 
13, Great Marlborough Street, March 20, 184), 


MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


THE FRENCH STAGE AND FRENCH PEOPLE. 


Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 


In 2 yols. small 8vo. 











Il. 


THE ENGAGEMENT: A NOVEL. 


3 vols. 


«One of the most vivid, vigorous, and just pictures of English aristocratic society, which has ever been given to the world. We have had nothing equal to ‘ The Engagemen’ 
since the appearance of ‘ Tremaine.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 
Ill. 


THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF GEORGE IV. 


By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY. 


Seconp Epition, in 2 vols. post 8yo. price 21s. 


THE MONEYED MAN; OR, THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Brambletye House,’ &c. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
** The best novel the year has produced.” —Sun. 


THE BOOK WITHOUT A NAME. 


By SIR CHARLES and LADY MORGAN. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bound. 
“The respective manners of these two writers have been long known to the public: the light and piquant style in which Sir Charles embodies curious thoughts and val 
truth, and the more concentrated tone of satire which the lady employs. The variety of style communicated by the alternation of their papers gives its own charm to these 
agreeable volumes.”—Atheneum. . 


VI 


THE COURTS OF EUROPE AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST CENTURY 


By the late HENRY SWINBURNE, Esq., 
Author of ‘ Travels in Spain, Italy, &c. In 2 vols. 8yo. with Portrait. 
“‘Two more delightful volumes it is scarcely possible to meet with. They form the most perfect picture of the state of the Continent towards 
the conclusion of the last century we possess.”—New Monthly, % 
VII. . 


THE SPAS OF ENGLAND. 


By DR. GRANVILLE, 
Author of ‘The Spas of Germany.’ In 1 vol. with Map and Thirty Illustrations, price 15s. bound. 
‘In this work, the composition, operation, and virtues, of every one of the mineral waters of England may be seen at one view, together with every information relating to th 
which may be of most interest and value to all who have occasion to make trial of their efficacy. For the invalid or tourist, the work forms a perfect treasure.” 


VIII. 


SOCIETY IN INDIA. 


By AN INDIAN OFFICER. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


‘One of the most agreeable works that have been published, illustrative of social life in India. The author has not only produced a story of groat interest, but an exe 
correct and picturesque view of the country in which his scenes are laid, and the persons who are made to figure in them.”—New Monthly. 


Ix. xX. | xI. 
The First and Second Volumes of The LIPE and LETTERS of BEETHOVEN. GREVILLE; or, a SEASON IN Pé 


szvee ef & pb = * . Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by | By MRS. GORE. 
of the Q NGLAND, | IGNACE MOSCHELES. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


rot elvageapim: ape 2 vols. small 8vo. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bd. “Greville is the most delightful, the most original 


New and revised Edition, in small 8vo. bound in cloth, } most exciting book of the season. It is a book that it 
with Illustrations, | “A work pregnant with interest and instruction.”—Spectator. | one’s heart good to peruse.”"—Sunday Times. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE JUST READY: 
DE CLIFFORD; or, THE CONSTANT MAN. THE LOVE MATCH: a Novel. 


By ROBERT PLUMER WARD, Esq., Author of ‘Tremaine,’ ‘De Vere,’ &c. 3 vols. By MRS. MABERLY, Author of ‘ Emily. 3 vols. 


Il, Vv. 
THE LIFE OF PETRARCH. THE TIMES AND SOCIETY OF MADAME 


By THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq., Author of ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 


’ f 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. SEVIGNE. 


Ill. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE HON. MRS. DAMER’S DIARY vi. 
Of her Tour in Greece, TurKEY, Ecypt, and the Hoty Layp. JOAN OF ARC: an Historical Romance. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. By T. J. SERLE, Esq. 3 vols. 
HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 














London: Jamas Hotmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturd: t the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE. 14, Wellington-street North, Strand, by Jonn Francis; and sold by 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Agents : for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell 4 Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and D, Campbell, Glasgow :—for IRELAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 
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